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I. 


AM well aware that in a presence constituted mainly of the 
professors of the art of philosophizing it would be unseemly 

to doubt the value of that art. But it is open to us all, without 
implying any reflection on our profession, to recognize the fact 
that such doubt exists, and that not infrequently in the minds of 
very intelligent men. Now, without stopping to consider the 
forms which this doubt is accustomed to assume in the thought 
of the sceptic, it is my purpose here, at the outset, to concede 
that philosophy itself is partly responsible for this result, and this 
admission will be taken later on as an excuse for attempting a 
fresh definition of the nature and method of what we call philo- 
sophical inquiry. In the meantime, if any specifications be 
called for under the general indictment of philosophy as in part 
responsible for the scepticism with which its pretensions are as- 
sailed, I would say in reply : First, that the philosophizing intellect 
too often yields to the temptation of over-subtlety in its concep- 
tions and distinctions, as well as to over-abstractness in its data 
and ultimate aims. If we take into account the first point in the 
indictment, we are prone to think of the middle ages as the 
golden period of hair-splitting, and we are accustomed to laugh 
with a sort of unholy glee over some of the performances of the 
scholastics. But we are unmindful of the fact that scholasticism 
still has its cult, and that we are perchance not altogether without 
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sin ourselves. For it must be admitted that the plilosopher’s 
most besetting fault is a tendency to hypostasize abstractions. 

I think no more need be said on this point. More serious, 
however, is the fault of over-abstractness in the sphere of data 
and ultimate aims. In the field of data, the sin was committed 
in its most aggravated form by the Pre-Kantian Rationalists, who, 
deliberately closing their eyes to the ordinary activities through 
which experience realizes its world, sought to deduce the whole 
content of knowledge from concepts of the understanding which 
they traced to sources independent of experience. The result 
was a striking demonstration of the truth of Kant’s tersely-stated 
proposition that conceptions without perceptions are empty ; for, 
as the student of thought knows, the Pre-Kantian Rationalism 
ended ingloriously in a system of empty dogmatism. But this 
tendency to over-abstraction works out more seriously, as I 
think, in the field of ultimate aims. Here the temptation oper- 
ates very subtly. Science tells us that its ultimate aim is the 
discovery of laws that sum up in compendious formule the 
behavior of things, but that it has no vocation to determine the 
inner nature of things. Its laws, as related to this nature, are 
symbols that do not define. The symbol tells what the thing 
does, but not what it is. Now philosophy, seeing the symbol of 
science to be thus abstract, commits the sin of over-abstraction, 
when it imagines its true business to be a still further extension 
of the symbolizing process along the lines laid down by science. 
And it will not be purged of its evil conscience in this matter 
until it realizes that it ceases to be a mere pale imitation of sci- 
ence and becomes something real in itself, only when it has begun 
to relate itself to an order of conceptions different from those 
that represent the final terms of science. Philosophy will not 
find its arteries beginning to pulsate with life until, for example, it 
makes the effort to translate the ultimate symbols of science into 
terms, not of mere abstract law, but into such terms as those of 
will and purpose. 

In the second place, I feel sure that philosophy supplies fuel 
to doubt, in its general inability to make up its mind on the ques- 
tion of its own proper field and vested rights. Self-abnegation 
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is carried too far, I think, when philosophy is ready to admit, as 
it sometimes does, that it is in possession of no original territorial 
rights, and that the advance of science may drive it from preserve 
after preserve until it has not a foot of ground that it can call its 
own. Something like this has actually taken place, and we have 
watched the process by which science has occupied all the terri- 
tory that is of value in those ancient preserves of psychology, 
ethics, and religion, where philosophy was wont to go in and out 
and find pasture. It has seemed to be a veritable struggle in the 
last ditch for philosophy, a kind of Transvaal tragedy enacted in 
the field of mind, in which science has planted her victorious 
standards on the very citadel of the enemy, and there has 
seemed to be nothing left to philosophy but to capitulate and 
accept such terms as the victor should be willing to give. I say 
the situation has this appearance, for I believe the truth of the 
matter to be altogether other than what it appears to be on the sur- 
face. For to my mind this very invasion is helping philosophy 
to a clearer understanding of what its field and functions really 
are. Nevertheless, the apparent willingness that philosophy 
sometimes shows to sink into the position of a mere vassal, and 
the generally apologetic air with which it is accustomed to 
assert its rights, have been not unfruitful sources of the scepti- 
cism with which its claims have been received. 


II. 


The great question, then, that confronts us here is this: How 
shall philosophy vindicate itself against the scepticism with which 
its claims are liable in our time to be met? 

And I would answer: (I) By defining some point of view that 
ts clearly philosophical, so that the complete occupation of this point 
af view will have the effect of translating an inquiry into one that 
ts distinctly philosophical. 

In undertaking to define such a point of view, however, we 
might seem to be attempting the impossible. But after all, the 
difficulty is not so great ; for, as a matter of fact, the history of 
philosophy has largely solved the problem for us. When the 
great Kant had been aroused from his dogmatic slumbers, the 
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! task he found awaiting him, if we may take his own statement of 
it, was nothing less than the effecting in the intellectual world of 
, a revolution corresponding to that which Copernicus had brought 
about in the physical world. Copernicus had overthrown the 
Ptolemaic system by showing that the section of the cosmos in 
which we live has its center in the sun rather than in the earth ; 
and Kant was convinced that his mission as a philosopher was to 
organize that activity by which man seeks to know his world in 
general, around a new center. As a matter of fact, it is not 
important for the purposes of this discussion that we should settle 
the question of Kant’s originality in this matter. It is not even 
important to decide whether or not he was completely successful 
in carrying into effect his revolutionary aims. It is only needful ; 
here clearly to realize the situation as it presented itself to the 
mind of Kant, and, in view of this, to endeavor to comprehend 
what it was he was seeking to bring about. What change was ) 
he aiming to effect in the philosophical conceptions of men? 
Well, there are two points of view, one of which, at least, is 
familiar to every man who has engaged in any kind of scientific 
investigation. This we may for convenience call the extra-con- 
scious, Spectator point of view, in which the investigator becomes 
an observer, standing in a sense outside of the world he is ex- 
ploring, and contemplating it as a system of forces which are in 
themselves inscrutable, and which turn only their phenomenal side 
toward him, and must therefore be studied strictly in terms of 
their movements or outer conduct. 

From such a view-point, consciousness has no special preroga- 
tives, but to the spectating eye that contemplates it is simply one, 
and perhaps not the most important, of the cosmic elements with 
which it deals. From this point of view, consciousness is simply 
a phenomenon among phenomena, to be reckoned with only in 
view of the part it seems to play objectively in connection with 
the other forces of the world. That science will recognize this . 
as the ordinary way in which it looks at consciousness, we need ; 
not stop to insist. The other point of view is, for various reasons, ; 
less obvious but none the less real. It is that which is achieved | 
when a man comes to regard consciousness, not as a mere cCir- 
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cumstance of his world, but as holding a central place in it. The 
world of ordinary science is not one in which consciousness is 
centrally located. But the standpoint we are now concerned 
with is that of consciousness itself. It is the point of view of an 
investigator who approaches his world intra-consciously rather 
than extra-consctously. If, now, we assume that the inquirer has 
truly occupied this point of view, we may ask what effect it will 
have on his way of looking at the world. He may, and prob- 
ably will, continue to occupy what we have called the extra-con- 
scious standpoint, and in that case he may even, as a psycholo- 
gist, undertake to define the activities of consciousness in terms 
of psycho-physical symbols, and his results will no doubt be such 
as to justify the attempt. 

But the point of our contention here is, that just so far forth 
as the inquirer succeeds in occupying what we have called the 
standpoint of consciousness itself, he will find himself partici- 
pating in a species of Copernican revolution. The world no 
longer presents itself to him as a system of extra-conscious forces 
in connection with which consciousness plays, on the whole, a 
subordinate and precarious part; but consciousness itself has 
become central and determines the point of view from which the 
whole system of things is to be contemplated. And the inves- 
tigator finds that, in occupying this internal point of departure, 
a transforming change has been effected, and that he is no longer 
simply an indifferent spectator of the activities of consciousness, 
but has in fact plunged into the stream and identified himself 
with the movement in which consciousness seeks to penetrate 
and realize its world. The completeness of the transformation 
will be exemplified in the fact that the psycho-physical procedure 
will be exactly reversed; for the aim, from this point of view, 
will not be to define the mental in physical symbols, but rather 
to construe the physical and every other aspect of our world in 
terms of its significance for mind. Now, what I have to say very 
briefly here is, that this 7s the Copernican revolution which Kant 
sought to bring about, and which every investigator occupying 
the more external point of view must in some way pass through 
in order to qualify himself for the real work of the philosopher. 
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The world, as philosophy views it, is a world in which conscious- 
ness is central, a world that is to be construed, therefore, in terms 
of those activities by which consciousness reaches its content of 
realized experience. The statement here is more radical, I think, 
than the fact; for what is contended for is no more than philoso- 
phers from Plato down have maintained; namely, that a con- 
struction of things, in order to be truly entitled to the name 
philosophical, must take its departure from mind itself and must 
follow the processes in which mind reduces its world to terms of 
its own experience. 

Il. By determining some concept of method that will stamp as 
distinctly philosophical any inquiry that conforms to its requirements. 
Now, a method is not defined fundamentally when we say that 
it is either deductive or inductive, synthetic or analytic. The 
real nature of a method is determined only when we bring to 
light the underlying concepts and presuppositions on which its 
procedure rests. A method will be profoundly affected by the 
point of view from which the investigation sets out. If this be what 
we have called the extra-conscious, proceeding from the position 
of the spectator who stands outside of the consciousness of the 
system he is investigating, it is clear that the form of the procedure 
will be largely mechanical; that is, its form will be determined 
by the categories of space, time, or cause, while its result will 
be some formula that sums up and describes the phenomenal 
movements of its world, while in its relation to the inner nature 
it stands as only a symbol of the inscrutable. But let the point 
of departure be the internal one of consciousness itself; the whole 
fundamental form of the procedure will be different ; and the doc- 
trine that I wish to make good here is that this, when determined, 
will yield us our fundamental definition of philosophical method. 
If we ask what the very first fact is that impresses us as being 
central in consciousness when we look within, I do not think we 
will long hesitate to say that it is effort. The very central core 
of consciousness is the effort that takes the form of endeavor to 
realize. We cannot go back of this forward push of conscious- 
ness, this motor-pulse out of which are all the issues of life. 
And it is this motor-pulse that supplies us with our first data 
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from which we determine our fundamental self-hood as will. 
Let us say, then, that the first determination of the inner con- 
sciousness is that of self-hood in the form of will; we then have 
our internal point of departure defined as will, and will has been 
further defined as our internal effort to realize our world. Now, 
without stopping for details, we immediately come to the point 
of asking two further questions: In the first place, how are we 
to suppose the other elements of consciousness to be related to 
this central effort of will? And secondly, how are we to define 
the form of the activity in which this effort proceeds to realize its 
world? The first question leads us into the very heart of philos- 
ophy ; for over against the modern Schopenhauerian insight, which 
is also the insight of modern psychology, and which defines the 
inner world as will, we have the more ancient insight of Plato 
that defines the inner world as idea. Shall we repudiate the 
older insight, and translate the heart of things into the pulsations 
of a purely motor force? Schopenhauer’s experiment in this 
direction gave the real world over to blindness and unreason ; 
whereas the perennial complaint against Platonism is that its steps 
are too much in the clouds, and that it divorces its ideas too much 
from the world of ordinary experience and human interests ; that 
its habit is to deny the reality of this ordinary world and lose 
itself in dreams and unreal abstractions. Without stopping, how- 
ever, to debate the issue between Platonism and the modern doc- 
trine of Will, I propose here to claim for philosophy the right to 
avoid partizanship by seeking a synthesis that will be just to both 
the ancient and modern insights. While it is no doubt true that 
idea without will is powerless, and will without idea is blind, yet 
if we include the two terms in a polar synthesis we thus arrive at 
the notion of the idea as informed with motor energy ; or, ap- 
proaching it from the opposite pole, we arrive at the notion of 
will or motor energy as informed with ideal insight. Let us then 
apply to this ideo-dynamic conception the name ‘ reason’; we will 
have in reason, which from one point of view is will, while from 
another it is idea, the central pulse of the inner being of the world. 

If this conception of reason and the relation to it of will be ad- 
mitted, then I for one am ready to fall in with the emphasis 
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which both modern philosophy and psychology have placed on 
will, since, on the one hand, it indicates a healthy reaction against 
the one-sided intellectualism of ancient idealism, while, on the 
other, its relation to reason preserves it from blindness and trans- 
lates it into a principle of intelligent prevision rather than one of 
caprice. This leads to the second of the questions propounded 
above ; namely, How are we to define the form of activity in 
which this world-reason or will relates itself to the world? 
Are we to regard this activity as primarily non-selective and me- 
chanical, so that without ado it can be construed in terms of mat- 
ter and motion acting under forms of space and time? Or shall . 
we regard it as teleological, as motived by intention and as de- . 
termined in its direction by some definitely representable end ? | 
On this question, while I feel sure that philosophy cannot choose 
the mechanical alternative, yet I confess to a measure of preju- 
dice against the easy teleology that sometimes passes for pro- 
| found philosophy. The movement of will must, I think, as a 
i whole, be regarded as se/ective, but there is a first stage of what 
we may call spontaneity in will-effort that is not clearly teleolog- 
ical. This spontaneity will be selective, but the ‘select,’ if the 
hs | term be allowed, is come upon, so far as we can see, without prior 
2 intention, just as the young chick first comes upon food that is 
| palatable. The selectiveness in this case, as in all cases of spon- 
; taneity, is due to an original property of the consciousness that 
| puts forth the effort. (In the chick’s case, the selectiveness is to 
i be found in an original property of its palate.) But, after the first 
. step, the movement tends to become selective in the ordinary 
it teleological sense ; or, to state the case in terms that will further 
| our philosophical aim, will-effort after the first stage, in which it 
is subjectively selective, tends to become objectively selective and 
| } teleological. And it tends to become so because of the implicit 
i rationality from which will is inseparable in its foundations. We 
have contended that the notion of reason involves the synthesis 
of idea and will, and this enables us here to translate spontaneous 
selectiveness into terms of primary conscious quality, while, in 
regard to the later stages of the will-activity, it is clear that it has 
become informed with the idea in a definitely directive form, and 
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is end-seeking, therefore, in the objective sense. To this whole 
activity, in view of its subjective and spontaneous aspect, as well 
as its more objective and teleological phase, we may well apply 
the term ‘ purposive,’ understanding, of course, that this term is 
used broadly so as to include the sphere of spontaneous selec- 
tiveness along with that which is more deliberate. 

We thus reach a point where it becomes possible to define the 
method of philosophy in terms of the fundamental concepts that 
determine the character of its procedure. And we can say, in 
view of conclusions already reached, that, whereas a mechanical 
method may be defined as one that generalizes its phenomena 
under the forms of space, time, matter, or cause, and reduces 
them to statements called laws which do not directly imply either 
reason or purpose in the world, the method which we call phil- 
osophical, on the contrary, taking its departure from the heart of 
consciousness itself and seeking to interpret the world in the light 
of the central effort of consciousness, attains as its final result an 
interpretation of the world that reduces it directly to terms of 
reason and purpose. 

Ill. By defining a criterion that is distinctly philosophical and 
that will, therefore, stand as the ultimate test of philosophical 
validity. Now it is clear at the outset that such a criterion can 
be no mechanical or merely factual test, however indispensable 
these undoubtedly are in their place. Nor can it be any purely 
formal test like the principle of consistency ; nor yet any principle 
that has its application to the relations of parts and not to the 
whole of a system of truth. There can, as it seems to me, be 
only one ultimate test in philosophy, and that is what we may call 
‘reasonableness.’ We may name our criterion ‘ sufficient reason’ 
or ‘rationality,’ if we will. But it is clear that if the concrete 
organ of philosophy is reason, this must also be the court of last 
appeal, and the ultimate criterion of philosophical truth will be 
one of reasonableness or rationality. When we say, however, 
that the philosophical criterion is reasonableness, we do not mean 
to imply that there is some definite objective standard of ration- 
ality available, that will enable us to decide in any mechanical 
way what is objectively reasonable and what is not. We mean 
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rather the rational satisfaction that arises in view of the felt con- 
gruity of any part or element of our experience with our whole 
ideal of truth. The last test of truth, it seems to me, will be like 
the last test of beauty, immediate. We will feel it in our reaction 
as a whole upon our world or upon our conception of the world. 
And if this reaction prove permanently unsatisfactory, then we 
have to contemplate the failure of our system in view of the only 
ultimate test that is available. 

Having fixed upon reasonableness as the ultimate philosoph- 
ical criterion, we cannot of course require a further test of reason- 
ableness itself. But we may ask some formulation of its require- 
ments that will render it intelligible. In response to this request, 
it can only be said that all our criteria spring somehow out of our 
experience of fact, or of some other aspect of reality. These criteria 
will embody the tests that experience has proved to be necessary, 
and will simply have the effect of determining the harmony of 
some special content with the laws of that part of experience to 
which it belongs. But the criterion of ultimate reasonableness is 
evidently a test of the congruity of any given content with ex- 
perience as a whole, or with our ideal of experience as a whole. 
And when we push our question far enough back, I have no 
doubt that we shall find here one of the data that will lead phi- 
losophy to the postulate of an absolute experience, or some other 
form of absoluteness as the ultimate ground of truth. 

I have been able to present in bare outline only, what I con- 
ceive to constitute the point of view, the method, and the ultimate 
criterion of the distinctively philosophical way of looking at and 
interpreting the world. We will find, when we identify ourselves 
with this way of looking at things, that just as from the more 
external standpoint of science the world as odject looms up and 
fills the whole perspective, while the subject shrinks ; so here the 
reverse event takes place — the world of the sudject looms up and 
supplies the concepts and analogies that are essential to the phil- 
osophical interpretation of the world.’ That philosophy has its 

1 In the above definition of the distinctive point of view, method, and criterion of 


philosophy, I have attempted only to state what is distinctive of philosophy. I do 
not deny, but rather affirm, that philosophical investigation includes more than this. 
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problems for the solution of which it supplies the only or the 
most favorable point of view need scarcely be argued. We need 
only mention the problems of the unification of the elements of 
our culture, the development of a rational conception of the world, 
the question of the ultimate meaning of life, the problems of man’s 
freedom and destiny, the ultimate problems of ethics and religion, 
the great perennial issues of God and Immortality. 

IV. I pass at this point to the subject of the correlations of 
philosophy with other interests and disciplines. The circum- 
stances under which we meet suggests one very important point 
of correlation, the connection of our work with that of the sci- 
ences in general, and especially with that of the group of affiliated 
societies of naturalists. It is not one of the purposes of this 
paper to attempt the conversion of our naturalistic friends from 
the more external point of view, which they have been occupying, 
to our own. We shall be satisfied, if they will recognize the 
validity of our point of view, while clinging stubbornly to their 
own and regarding the mission of science as the most important 
in the world. For my part, I am fairly well satisfied with the 
situation as I find it, for I do not regard seriously the little bick- 
erings that will arise occasionally over disputed territory, or the 
chaff in which friendly workers in neighboring fields sometimes 
indulge. It is only that deeper scepticism that leads on one side 
or the other to the complete denial of the value of the other’s 
work, that seems worthy of any consideration ; and it is only in 
view of the possible existence of such scepticism that I am led to 
treat the question of correlation here. If we take into account 
the dual standpoints, methods, and criteria of the sciences, on the 
one hand, and of philosophy, on the other, we may interpret this 
duality in either one of two very different ways. On the one 
hand, we may regard it as representing two wholly separate and 
conflicting ways of dealing with the world; or, on the other, we 
may conceive the relation to be complementary, and the connection 
between them, that of a species of dialectic. Now, without en- 
It must satisfy, or at least be consistent with, the requirements of science, and broadly 
defined philosophy will include science, just as science in a broad sense will culmi- 
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tering on any debate of the relative merits of these alternatives, 
I shall attempt here only a brief vindication of the latter of the 
two suppositions. What I mean by calling the relation dialectical 
is this : that to my mind, while the sciences and philosophy rep- 
resent two ways of dealing with the world that are really different, 
and either of which may be adopted to the exclusion of the 
other, yet, from the standpoint of a broader concept of relation, 
they form complementary parts of any scheme of world-inter- 
pretation that would lay claim to completeness. What we have 
to consider here, then, is how this broader synthesis is to be 
achieved and maintained. Let us, in view of this task, try to 
identify ourselves alternately with the two parties to the relation. 
The votary of science, who has been occupied mostly with the 
extra-conscious or mechanical point of view, if he be strictly con- 
sistent with his principles, will find that his investigations, how- 
ever accurately they may enable him to describe the movements 
of the part of the world he is dealing with, yield no insight into 
its inner nature. And realizing this, he will be tempted to 
become agnostic and to regard the real nature of things as in- 
scrutable. He may, however, choose another, and, as I think, a 
better way. It may occur to him to interpret his failure to grasp 
the real in his symbols, as meaning that he has reached the limit 
of the point of view he has been occupying, and this will lead him 
to consider whether there may not be some complementary stand- 
point, the occupation of which will yield him the insight which he 
is at present denied. And if he be potentially a philosopher as. 
well as a man of science, he will find the desiderated zo ora in 
what we have defined as the standpoint of philosophy. In short, 
he will occupy the inner position of the subject-consciousness. 
itself in its efforts to realize its world, and the light will rise upon 
him, when he realizes that this is the point of view from which 
alone the inner nature of things may be translated into intelligible 
terms. This insight once gained will prove a permanent posses- 
sion, and will contain for him the secret of translating the symbols. 
of his science into real inner meanings of his world. 

If, now, we consider the same problem of correlation from the 
position of the philosopher, it will be found that, if he occupy 
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too exclusively the inner and supra-mechanical point of view, he 
will be led to such a sweeping interpretation of the world under 
the categories of reason and purpose that no real place for the 
mechanical will be left, and he will be tempted to regard the 
whole aspect of things with which sciences deal as mere appear- 
ance and illusion. So that, while the man of mere science is 
tempted to become agnostic about the real, the mere philosopher 
will encounter the temptation to become sceptical as to the reality 
of what he calls the phenomenal world. But this philosophical 
scepticism is no more necessary than is the agnosticism of the 
man of science. There is another, and, as I think, a better alter- 
native ; and that will reveal itself to him in the insight that his 
categories of reason and purpose are only immediately applicable 
to the inner nature of the world, and that, in order to be just to 
its outer aspects, he must translate his point of view into that of 
science, and regard the symbols of science as immediately descrip- 
tive of the outer world, while standing only mediately and indi- 
rectly for the world of reason and purpose. His insight will 
thus lead him to a synthesis that will be practically identical with 
that of the enlightened man of science. 

We thus come to a point where the force of the proposition I 
am about to enunciate will be apparent: namely, that knowledge 
—and by that I mean the whole insight we seek into the mean- 
ing of our world —is a business that, when viewed largely, will 
involve the methods and results of both the scientific and philo- 
sophical investigations. We as men are not satisfied to know our 
world merely in the outer court of its behavior, while we are cut 
off from communion with its inner heart. Nor, on the other 
hand, are we any better satisfied with an inner communion that 
cuts us off from the field of outer activities, and forces us to dis- 
believe in its reality. Neither of these abstractions, as we must 
call them, are able to satisfy the requirements of real knowledge ; 
but we as rational beings thirst for a relation to the world that 
will include a modus vivendi with both the field of its outer life 
and activities and that of its inner nature. It may be that the 
ancients were right in refusing to divorce science and philosophy ; 
for this separation, whether necessary or not, has involved us 
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moderns in no end of perplexity and conflict. No doubt the 
field is too large and complex at present for any synthetic genius 
ever to comprehend it in its entirety, as Aristotle comprehended 
the field of ancient culture. But we may feel sure that one great 
need of the sciences and philosophy at present, is unification 
under some comprehending and synthetic concept of knowledge. 
And while it may not be possible for us to combine the functions 
of both scientific and philosophical investigators, it will help us, 
on whatever side of the synthesis our work may fall, if we are 
able to hold this larger ideal of knowledge as an article of faith. 

V. Now, all the contention we have made so far may be ad- 
mitted, and as men of science and men of philosophy we may 
have no further trouble on the score of our theoretic relations. 
But there remain to be considered some difficulties of a more 
strictly practical nature. This is a utilitarian age ; and, on the one 
hand, we meet the practical man who puts the question, ‘ Cu 
bono’? Philosophy bakes no bread, therefore it is idle specula- 
tion and away with it. On the other hand, we find a demand 
arising among the philosophers themselves, that philosophy shall 
give up its theoretic longings as unattainable, and that it shall 
not merely devote itself to the satisfaction of practical needs, 
but that the sole ultimate test of the validity of its results 
shall be their workability in a utilitarian scheme of conduct. 
Turning briefly to the indictment of the practical man, we 
may answer in part in terms of confession and avoidance. If 
we rigorously distinguish the work of the philosopher from 
every other kind of effort, we will be led to admit, I think, that 
the aim of the philosopher is not immediately practical. Phi- 
losophy does not lead directly to the hitching up of any ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of food or clothing, or for the 
satisfaction of any of the common and pressing necessities of life. 
It is, therefore, despised and rejected of many men. But admit- 
ting this, we may ask if men do not have needs that rise above 
the level of their every-day demand for utilities. A psycholog- 
ical analysis of our nature reveals the fact that, in addition to 
those utilitarian interests which shape themselves into demands 
for the satisfaction of special wants like the want of food and the 
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want of shelter, there are other interests that we may represent as 
supra-utilitarian, which express immediate demands of our nature 
asa whole. Such, for example, is the esthetic requirement, of 
which art in its various forms is the satisfaction, and such, in fact, in 
the last analysis, are the satisfactions to which morality and reli- 
gion minister. And there is also a demand that finds its satisfac- 
tion in pure science, irrespective of the question whether or not 
its results can be made directly practical by a system of weights 
and measures. All these great objects are related to certain 
pressing demands of our nature as a whole, and the satisfactions 
they bring are as real and vital as any of those that are to be 
met by the ordinary utilities of life. 

Now, it is among such objects as these that we would rank 
philosophy, and what we claim for it here is that it is practical in 
this higher sense. Surely men hate ignorance, and knowledge 
brings with it its own intrinsic satisfaction ; and that species of 
knowledge in which philosophy is chiefly concerned, the inter- 
pretation of the world in the light of reason and purpose, and the 
effort from this point of view to solve the higher problems of life 
and destiny — surely this is worth while for its own sake, inas- 
much as it ministers to one of the deepest requirements of our 
being. And when we bear in mind how profoundly we desire 
unity amid the fragmentariness of our ordinary life, and com- 
pleteness in the midst of its imperfections and limitations, and 
peace in the midst of its mutations and unrest, we will not doubt 
that the consolations of philosophy, which hold out the hope of 
these things as ideals, are little less real or vital than the conso- 
lations of religion. We will say, then, that while philosophy 
bakes no bread, it does, in connection with religion and art and 
science, promote an ideal of living that makes it very much more 
worth while that bread should be baked. 

What shall we say now to the demand that philosophy shall 
abnegate its theoretic interest and evalue its results by ex- 
clusively practical standards? This demand, which has some 
exceedingly weighty names back of it, no doubt derives much 
of its cogency from the scepticism with which, since Kant’s 
time, any effort is likely to be viewed that aims to reach more 
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than negative results in the field of ultimate metaphysical prob- 
lems. Kant, in one of his weaker moments, I think, compares 
the vaticinations of metaphysics to the disordered fancies of a 
seer of ghosts, while the futility of metaphysics has been a favorite 
theme of modern satire. 

And yet, should we go even as far as Kant and assert the 
futility of the effort to obtain positive solutions for our meta- 
physical questions, we might still deem it inadvisable to surrender 
completely to the pragmatic demand; for Kant himself, and in 
this he has many followers, deemed the metaphysical investiga- 
tion indispensable as a means of determining the limits of the 
knowable, or the fact, if it be one, that the ultimate problems are 
beyond solution. And we may well echo his conviction here. 
Even when the theoretic value of philosophy has been stated in 
its lowest terms, and we have reached the conclusion that its last 
word is that nothing can be known, will not that result, if it be 
true, justify in a measure the theoretic activity through which it 
has been established? For how are we to know that there are 
limits to knowledge, and that some of the most vital problems of 
life rest beyond its further boundary, if we do not make the effort 
through which alone such secrets can be revealed? For these 
questions are not such that one generation of thinkers can settle 
them for all time. Each generation of thinkers must either go 
through the theoretic labor of an effort to solve, or else they will 
find themselves under the humiliating necessity of holding even 
their negations on the ground of mere authority. 

But, if I am not mistaken, it is only a minority that would 
reduce philosophy on its theoretic side to this negative minimum. 
Whatever the actual positive content of our philosophic creed may 
be, most of us will still be open to the conviction that philosophy 
has positive insights and may be of some value in grounding and 
rationalizing our theories of life and conduct; that it may yet 
have an important part to play in determining our conceptions of 
reality and*.eur theory of religion. We will still entertain the 
hope that philosophy may help us in completing our ideals of 
being and of truth and duty, and in making up our minds about 
freedom, God, and immortality. And, so long as we entertain this 
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larger hope, we will not be willing that philosophy should be 
shorn of its theoretic criteria and aims, even though the alterna- 
tive offered us be a pragmatism with whose larger spirit we may 


find ourselves much in sympathy. 
ALEXANDER T. ORMOND. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 
BEING OF GOD. 


HERE has been of late a noteworthy increase of interest in 
the phenomena of man’s religious life and religious develop- 
ment. Anthropology, psychology, so-called sociology, anti- 
quarian and historical study, as well as the science of compara- 
tive religion and historical or speculative theology, have all been 
actively engaged in the effort to gather and to interpret these 
phenomena. Many, perhaps most, of their researches have been 
motived by a purely scientific curiosity ; they have not greatly 
concerned themselves with the reality of the Object of religious 
belief, or with the grounds on which the thoughtful man may 
securely repose his theoretical and practical attitudes toward this 
Object. For the most part, then, modern researches have not 
greatly changed the reasons for, or against, the monotheistic con- 
ception of God. But they have made no small contribution 
toward a reconsideration and reconstruction of those reasons. 
It is, then, in the form of prolegomena to an argument for the 
Being of God that I wish to present some of their results. 

And, first, as to the nature and the method of any attempt to 
establish an argument for the Being of God upon the basis of 
modern scientific researches and reflective thinking. What is the 
problem before the modern inquirer? It is so to conceive of the 
Object of man’s religious belief and devotion that we may vin- 
dicate for this conception its proper place in reality, and its proper 
influence in the life of humanity. For the right attack upon this 
problem three things are, therefore, indispensable in the form of 
preparation and method: (1) an intelligent and thoroughly well- 
informed sympathy with the development of man’s religious life ; 
(2) such a knowledge of human nature, of man’s soul, as fully 
to recognize its demands, not only for the satisfaction of its in- 
tellectual interests, but also to have met its ethical, esthetical, and 
social needs ; and (3) points of view for regarding the sum-total 
of human experience which will bear the test of the severest 
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critical and reflective thinking. The first third of the investigator’s 
equipment is furnished by the antiquarian, and, especially, by the 
historical study of the various religions of the world, from the 
comparative point of view, and as all alike subject to a course of 
development. The second requires the help of psychology, in- 
dividual, and social, and racial, with the most comprehensive use 
of the means at our disposal. The last third of the needed 
equipment can be supplied only by such training in philosoph, 
as shall put one into possession of rational and defensible opinions 
on those fundamental problems which are inseparably connected 
with, or necessarily implicated in, the great problem of religion. 
Conclusions from all these three fields of inquiry form indis- 
pensable parts of the prolegomena to an argument for the Being 
of God. Without anthropology and the comparative study of 
religion, one cannot know the facts with regard to man’s belief 
in God. And for any individual mind to attempt, as it were, to 
make a new start for itself, and to look upon the phenomena of 
religion as though the individual were not a dependent member 
of the human race, is to begin by courting the title to irrationality 
and absurdity. Without psychology, one cannot interpret or 
understand the inner meaning of these same facts. And without 
philosophy, one cannot harmonize the conclusions in respect of 
this side of human experience with views and opinions derived 
from an attempt to understand human experience in its totality. 
Anthropology and comparative religion have now established 
certain conclusions, largely, but by no means wholly, negative, 
which constitute important contributions toward the prolegomena 
to an argument for the Being of God. One of these is the uni- 
versality of at least a germinal belief in God. If we state this 
belief, when taken at its lowest terms, as the belief in superhuman 
spiritual powers on which man is dependent for his welfare, and 
to which he is, in some respects at least, responsible for his con- 
duct, we are entitled to say that all men have this much of the 
faith of religion. This universality extends as far as the evidence 
goes both temporally and territorially, both in space and in time. 
The Christian of the twentieth century and the cave-dweller of 
the remotest antiquity, the Brahman and the Bushman are all, so 
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far as the evidence goes, shown to be bound into a common 
brotherhood by religion. 

Again, anthropological and historical investigations have shown 
that the earliest traceable form of this belief, while it was exceed- 
ingly crude and confused, contained within itself numerous germs 
which were sure to develop under favoring circumstances into the 
more harmonious and rich conceptions of monotheistic religion. 
Negatively stated, the truth is now patent that all efforts of the 
anthropologists to reduce the more primitive religious beliefs of 
man either to totemism, fetichism, magic, belief in ghosts, or to 
some form of non-religious experiences or institutions, or to 
nature-worship or the worship of ancestors, have signally failed. 
The fact is that several or all of these forms of religious belief 
are everywhere found existing together, either in harmony or in 
partial conflict ; many, if not most of them, persist and recur all 
the way through man’s religious development, up into the higher 
forms of religion, as these forms are apprehended to-day by the 
popular feeling and intellect, and down to the present hour even 
in Christian lands. ‘“‘ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you,” is the one proclamation always appro- 
priate for the investigator who wishes to put his argument for the 
Being of God upon a firm historical basis. And in doing this, 
as he faces the facts which history discloses with regard to the 
presence of these same degrading superstitions in the sources of 
his own religion, he should never allow himself to display the 
uncandid horror that has attacked so many anthropologists when 
the plain evidence has been adduced for the existence of ‘creator 
gods’ among the native Australians and certain of the degraded 
native tribes of South Africa. Thus the generous recognition of 
the universally true and good under the cover of the concretely 
false and faulty becomes an important part of the equipment for 
the successful student of the philosophy of religion. 

Once more, in this connection, all religions are shown by anthro- 
pological and historical study to have been subject to develop- 
ment. But it is with this aspect of man’s complex evolution in 
history, as with every other important aspect ; the development 
of man’s conception of God, and of his belief in God, is corre- 
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lated in numerous important ways with all his development. 
The kind of God acceptable to the religious being of man, the 
character of the conception evolved and actually accepted by 
man, and the influence over connected opinions and over the 
social and zsthetical, as well as the more definitely religious life 
of man, changes with the other most influential changes of race- 
culture. Thus to catch and sympathetically to interpret the 
spirit of all this, to regard the belief in God as natural and essen- 
tial to human development, and yet as itself subject to certain 
great influences, and, perhaps, controlled by certain great laws 
which we may learn the better to appreciate and to understand, 
is an essential part of the prolegemena to an argument for the 
Being of God. It is not in the form of dialectic alone or chiefly, 
nor in the form of theological discussion or dogma, that the 
enlightened mind arrives at rational and defensible conclusions 
on this subject. It is quite as much, and even more, by the cul- 
tivation of insights into the meaning of man’s career in history. 

Psychology, too, furnishes important contributions to the 
prolegomena to an argument for the Being of God. Thus far, 
however, its more recent endeavors have been the less illumining 
and satisfactory because of certain current tendencies to repeat 
over again, from a different point of view, the early mistakes of 
the anthropologists. The extreme resultant of such movements 
may, perhaps, be said to have been reached by the recent book 
of Mr. Mallock, who appears to have established to the satisfac- 
tion of his own intellect the paradoxical proposition that religion 
must, at once and for all time, abandon its attempts to make 
itself in any degree satisfactory to anybody’s intellect. Since 
Dean Mansel’s juggling with abstractions in order to show the 
dire necessity of the mind, when religiously inclined, to believe 
firmly in that which is known to be irrational, not even in Mr. 
Bradley's somewhat similar lack of success, by setting ‘ appear- 
ances’ at loggerheads with one another, in showing that Reality 
itself is not essentially self-contradictory, have we had reason so 
flouted at by the claims of religious faith. 

Would, then, that psychology might, from the very beginning 
of its newly awakened and eager inquiries, be broad-minded and 
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genial enough to recognize this truth: The entire soul of man — 
intellect, feeling, and will, or whatever other forms of functioning 
or of so-called ‘faculty’ one may ascribe to it — is concerned in, 
and constitutionally committed to, religion ; and if to religion in 
respect of its various tenets and practical interests, then a fortiori 
to the belief in, and worship and service of God. On this im- 
portant conclusion, psychology confirms the testimony of history 
as studied from the comparative point of view. In fact, religion 
and the belief in God cannot be made independent of man’s 
scientific and philosophical development. This relation between 
religious belief and science and philosophy, which the compara- 
tive study of religion shows to have been actually made good by 
the entire career of man in history, psychology proves to be 
essentially and forever true on account of the constitution of the 
human soul. 

The Kantian schism, which, even in any one of its several neo- 
Kantian forms, is the deadliest of all schisms in man’s religious 
life, is psychologically untenable. We cannot permanently satisfy 
the religious aspirations and sentiments, or cultivate the essential 
beliefs of religion, at the expense of our knowledge respecting the 
world of fact, or the defensible character of our opinions respect- 
ing the ultimate problems proposed for our reflective thinking. 
The hole man must go into his religious belief. That belief 
must be made rational and subject always to renewed critical and 
discursive examination. But the conception of Divine Being to 
which the belief attaches itself must also satisfy, by keeping pace 
with their refinement and uplift, all of man’s zsthetical and ethi- 
cal sentiments. The variety in unity and the capacity for devel- 
opment as a spiritual unity of the soul of man is an essential part 
of the prolegomena to an argument for the Being of God. The 
conception of God which is going to establish its own reality 
must do so by making an ever improved response to the demands 
of man’s soul for an ever more nearly complete satisfaction. 

Among the more important philosophical problems, toward 
which answers or attitudes of mind must be directed in preparing 
the investigator to examine the arguments for the Being of God 
in a fair and fruitful way, I enumerate the following. These 
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philosophical opinions constitute an indispensable part of the 
prolegomena to this argument. Most important of all is an in- 
telligent epistemology. Let it be granted that the Roman Cath- 
olic position, as stated by the Vatican Council in support of the 
declaration of Aquinas, transcends the view which is defensible 
by philosophy. According to this theologian, it was a grave 
error to deny that the one and true God, our Creator and Lord, 
can be known through the things that are made, by the natural 
light of human reason. But Kant and all his agnostic following 
certainly miss the true theory of knowledge in a number of im- 
portant ways. This they do by their way of distinguishing the 
subjective and the objective, by their too hard-line division of the 
so-called ‘ faculties,’ and by the overdrawn and inadequate distinc- 
tions which they set up within the sphere of so-called ‘ knowl- 
edge,’ and between so-called ‘ knowledge’ and _ so-called 
‘ faith.’ 

But if this mild and rather negative form of agnosticism, which 
aims to remove knowledge in order to make room for sentiment 
and belief, needs critical reéxamination, the more positive and 
rudely dogmatic agnosticism which is now so current, and which 
is sometimes so boastful of its superior scientific character, in- 
vites severe chastening for itself and prompt rejection by those 
who aim candidly to consider the argument for the Being of God. 
The a priori and dogmatic denial of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a rational faith in God, upon the basis of man’s total 
experience with himself and with his environment, is the one 
deadly enemy of all true religion. But then this form of ag- 
nosticism, if it could —as from the very nature of its intellectual 
positions it cannot —be logically consistent, would end by ad- 
ministering the death-blow to all the products of human reason. 
The very discussion which it, however reluctantly, admits the 
propriety of bestowing upon the grounds of man’s belief in God 
is a refutation of its own point of view and of its fundamental 
tenets. And to make anything worthy, either polemically or 
sentimentally, out of the negative conception of the ‘Unknow- 
able’ which it proposes to substitute for the conception of God, 
is intrinsically illogical and absurd. 
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« Alas! how is it with you 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ?’’ 

A tenable and consistent theory of knowledge is, then, an in- 
dispensable part of the prolegomena to an argument for the 
Being of God. And this is a truth for the assumption and dem- 
onstration of which, both by his successes and his failures, the 
modern world owes an incalculable debt to the critical work of 
Kant. 

A certain species of metaphysics, or, if you please, a certain 
theory of Reality, is also an important part of the prolegomena 
to an argument for the Being of God. One’s ontological view of 
the World-All cannot be indifferent to the different lines and 
phases of this argument. Of course, he who does not believe 
in metaphysics cannot consistently credit any of the several ways 
by which reflective thinking seeks to justify man’s belief in the 
Reality of the Object of religion ; just as without a certain irresist- 
ible tendency to be metaphysical and a certain natural meta- 
physics, there could be no religion and no question of any belief 
in God. But whether they will or not, and whether they realize 
the meaning of their own activities or not, all men have onto- 
logical beliefs. Without such beliefs, knowledge itself could not 
come into existence, whether as scientific or practical, or as phil- 
osophical. In some sort, and at least in a naive, fragmentary 
way, every adult mind has some theory of reality. 

Now, it is from his ontological point of view, the point of stand- 
ing from which his mind regards the world of things and of 
selves, that each thinker really appreciates and adjusts the differ- 
ent lines of evidence bearing upon the Object of religious belief 
and worship. If the world is regarded as a jumble of contending 
forces that surround the individual as its center — some malign 
and devilish and some kindly and good —then the evidence for 
the existence of many gods of various sorts is readily accepted. 
If the world is thought of as Maya, or a totality of inherently 
contradictory appearances, then the argument therefrom seems to 
lead in the direction of belief in some One, impersonal, and wholly 
mysterious Reality. If the world is found to be, essentially con- 
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sidered, a unitary and spiritual being, an association and kingdom 
of selves that is mediated by means of communication whose na- 
ture is not wholly foreign to these selves, then the arguments 
for the monotheistic conception gain credence as sufficiently con- 
vincing, if not demonstrably complete. What I will venture to 
call a spiritual monism is, then, a most important point of view 
to be held as belonging to the prolegomena to the argument for — 
the Being of God. 

Finally, the cultivation of comprehensive and profound ideas 
on exsthetical and ethical problems, and of refined and noble 
ethical and zsthetical sentiment, is no unimportant part of one’s 
equipment for estimating, both justly and sympathetically, the 
various lines of evidence converging to throw clear light and 
warm convictions upon the great problem of religion. About 
this kind of fitness, from its very nature, it is difficult or impos- 
sible to speak either didactically or polemically. But the experi- 
ence of man, whether we appeal to it from the historical or from 
the psychological ground of standing, confirms what philosophy 
‘indicates to be true. Conduct and art offer the most important 
problems to reflective thinking. Ethics and zsthetics are nearest 
of kin to the philosophy of religion. As an artistic and moral 
spirit, man ever seeks to know God; and to know Him with 
more satisfaction as this growing knowledge meets the develop- 
ments of his own ethical and zxsthetical life. 

For, although it is not the theme of this paper to deal with 
any of the so-called arguments for the Being of God, but only 
with the prolegomena to them, it is perfectly obvious that the 
arguments themselves must be undergoing a constant process of 
change. They must, therefore, be constantly in need of recon- 
struction, and, if possible, of improvement. For it is in God that 
man seeks to find the ultimate explanation and complete satisfac- 


tion of his total experience. 
GrorGeE TRuMBULL Lapp. 
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RATIONALISM IN MODERN ETHICS. 


HE rationalistic point of view, as it appears in modern ethics, 
assumes so many different forms that its essential features 
are not at first sight apparent. The conclusions to which it leads 
are so strained and unnatural, that it is difficult to understand 
why it is ever adopted and defended as an adequate explanation 
of morality. A brief account of the rise and development of 
modern rationalism will throw some light on these points, and 
prepare the way for a critical evaluation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which all rationalistic theories presuppose. 

Rationalism makes its first appearance in modern ethics as the 
opponent of the doctrine of Hobbes. Whatever interpretation 
be put upon Hobbes’s theory, one conclusion is clear, namely, 
that moral rules are not unconditionally valid. Each individual 
seeks his own safety, gain, or glory, and is thus brought into 
direct conflict with his fellows. The natural state of mankind is 
astate of war. But human beings are also rational, and perceive 
that it is advantageous from a selfish point of view to restrain their 
selfish inclinations so that peace may be possible. Moral laws 
are “the articles of peace’’ suggested by reason." They are 
founded, therefore, on the nature of things, are laws of nature ; 
for peace is intrinsically better than war, and these rules are the 
indispensable conditions of peace. It does not follow, however, 
that these laws are to be obeyed in all circumstances, “for he 
that should be modest, and tractable, and perform all he prom- 
ises in such time and place, where no man else should do so, 
should but make himself a prey to others, and procure his own 
certain ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws of nature, which 
tend to nature’s preservation.”"* In other words, it is not reason- 
able from the selfish standpoint, that one individual should act in 
accordance with the principles of peace when others are at war 
with him. Consequently, moral laws are valid only if all obey 


! Leviathan, Molesworth ed., p. 116. 
Jbid., p. 145. 
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them. But external compulsion alone can guarantee that selfish 
individuals will permanently restrain their selfish inclinations, even 
when this restraint is on the whole to their advantage. ‘ Cove- 
nants without the sword are but words, and of no strength to 
secure a man at all.” ' Consequently, it is indispensable that 
there should be some supreme power which compels all indi- 
viduals alike to observe the articles of peace. The dictates of the 
sovereign power must of course be obeyed without question, 
since the security so much desired cannot be attained on any 
other terms. The content of morality, therefore, is in the end 
identical with the commands of the sovereign. It is not neces- 
sary at present to consider whether or not the system of Hobbes 
is internally coherent. It is obvious that at every stage of his 
argument he denies that moral laws are unconditionally valid, 
and this is the aspect of his theory which influences the develop- 
ment of rationalism. Opposition to this view of morality brings 
the rationalistic mode of thought into prominence, and moulds 
the character of the rationalistic theories. 

Cudworth insists that moral distinctions depend, not on the will 
of the sovereign or on the will of God, but on the nature of things. 
Even God cannot, by any arbitrary command, make an action just 
or unjust. ‘ Omnipotence itself cannot by mere will make a body 
triangular without having the nature and properties of a triangle in 
it,” for this would involve a contradiction.? So long as things re- 
main as they are, certain actions are necessarily right and others 
are necessarily wrong. But the nature of every being is a perma- 
nent essence which involves permanent relations to other things. 
These permanent essences and relations constitute the definite 
plan in accordance with which God created the world. The 
principles of morality, therefore, since they are conditioned by 
the nature of things, are immutable and eternal. They are thus 
cognizable by reason alone. The senses tell us nothing in regard 
to the essences of things ; sensation simply represents the way in 
which objects affect the individual here and now. The senses 
are equally unable to give any information in regard to re- 


' Loc. cit., p. 154. 
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lations. The eye knows nothing of sounds, of tastes, or 
of smells; each sense is shut up within itself.’ Reason alone 
enables us to know the objective nature and the unchangeable 
relations of things; it is thus the only faculty by which moral 
distinctions can be cognized.? 

It is clear from Cudworth’s argument that reason is declared 
to be the faculty by which moral distinctions are perceived, because 
it alone is regarded as capable of discovering principles which are 
eternal and immutable. Cudworth feels that if moral laws are 
to be unconditionally valid, they must be dictates of reason. The 
rationalists of this period, however, are not content to remain at 
this stage. In their anxiety to establish morality on an absolutely 
firm foundation, they obliterate all distinction between the moral 
and the rational, between Right and Truth. Samuel Clarke is 
the representative of this point of view in its fully developed form. 

According to Clarke, it is self-evident to a rational being that 
there are different necessary and eternal relations which different 
things bear to one another, and that from these relations there nec- 
essarily arises a fitness and unfitness in the application of different 
things to one another. It is also self-evident that in these cir- 
cumstances an obligation is laid upon the rational being to act in 
accordance with these eternal relations and fitnesses.* Reason, 
therefore, not only enables us to ascertain what is, but also to 
recognize how we ought to act. ‘“ By the reason of his mind, 
man cannot but be compelled to own and acknowledge that 
there is really such an Od/igation indispensably incumbent 
upon him.”* But the rational being, gua rational, not only 
perceives what he ought to do; he is also impelled to act in 
accordance with his sense of obligation. Reason is a motive 
power ; it furnishes the impulse by means of which moral prin- 
ciples are realized in action. ‘ And by this Understanding or 
Knowledge of the natural and necessary relations, fitnesses, 
and proportions of things, the Wéi//s likewise of all Intelli- 
gent Beings are constantly directed, and must needs be deter- 


' Loc. cit., Bk, III, chapters iii and iv. 

Jbid., Bk. IV, chapter vi. 

5 The Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, Second edition, pp. 45 ff. 
Jbid., p. 68. 
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mined to act accordingly.”' ‘The Reason which Od/iges every 
man in Practice, so to deal always with another, as he would 
reasonably expect 7at Other should in like circumstances deal 
with //im, is the very same, as that which forces him in Specula- 
tion to affirm, that if one line or number be equal to another, 
That Other is reciprocally equal to it.”* In short, the same 
faculty of reason which determines what things are, determines 
what ought to be. The same faculty which decides in regard to 
the law of right supplies the dynamic force which is necessary 
for the realization of the law. 

From this point of view, the standard of right and the criterion 
of truth are the same. Since reason determines what ought to 
be done, it must use its own criterion, namely, self-consistency 
or absence of contradiction. The distinction between right and 
wrong is therefore the same as the distinction between true and 
false. A vicious action is one which involves a contradiction. 
“ Iniquity is the very same in Action as Falsity or Contradiction 
in Zheory.”* Conversely, of course, right action and correct 
thinking are identical in their essential nature. The necessary 
consequence of this position is that the dynamic force which 
impels us to act rightly is the same as that which makes us think 
correctly. More accurately stated, the conclusion is that we are 
impelled to fulfil our moral obligations, when we know what they 
are, by the same force which compels us to assent to a truth 
when we know the demonstration on which it depends. Clarke, 
as we have seen, does not shrink from accepting this result, and 
yet it is a result which might well cause some misgiving. We 
assent to a demonstrated truth, because, as rational beings, we 
cannot possibly do otherwise. In like manner we cannot pos- 
sibly believe anything which we know to be self-contradictory. 
We have no choice in matters of this sort. If right action and 
correct thinking stand on the same basis, therefore, it is clear that 
a wrong action is an utter impossibility. Clarke admits, of course, 
that there is such a thing as moral evil, and he attributes its ex- 
istence to the freedom of the will. ‘“ Assent to a plain specu- 


1 Loe. cit., p. 61. 
2 Jbid., p. 86, 
3 Jbid,, p. 86. 
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lative Zruth is not ina Man’s Power to withhold; but to Act 
according to the plain Right and Reason of things, this he may, 
by the natural Liberty of his Will, forbear.”"' But if moral action 
has the character which he ascribes to it, moral evil is an impos- 
sibility, and the freedom of the will cannot explain why the im- 
possible is actual. To do wrong is the same as to believe some- 
thing which is manifestly self-contradictory. Nothing can explain 
how this can be done. Not even the freedom of the will can 
explain this, for no human being is free in the sense that he can 
do what in the nature of the case is impossible. There is, how- 
ever, another point which must be emphasized in this connection. 
If reason is the motive power which lies behind right conduct, 
the individual who obeys the moral law acts under the compul- 
sion of his rational nature. There is then no difference between 
moral obligation and rational necessity. An action is not moral, 
however, if it is performed under compulsion of any kind. Con- 
sequently, if the rationalistic view of conduct be adopted, right 
actions can have no moral value or significance. 

The identification of truth and right implies yet another 
result which is worthy of note. Since reason deals with that 
which is, the rules of conduct which reason prescribes must have 
the same reference. If we act according to reason alone, we 
must act in accordance with things as they are. Clarke, there- 
fore, insists that the whole duty of man is to treat things as they 
are. Vice consists in the endeavor “to make things be what 
they are not and cannot be.’’* In view of the eternal and neces- 
sary relations which exist between things, reason lays an obliga- 
tion upon us ; but the obligation thus imposed is simply that our 
actions be in conformity with these eternal and necessary rela- 
tions. All that reason commands, therefore, is that we should 
act in accordance with the nature of things. Now in one sense 
it is characteristic of the rational being to act with a due regard 
to the relations of things, but this truth has no moral significance. 
The murderer who destroys a life and the Good Samaritan who 
preserves one, alike conform their conduct to the nature of things. 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 64, 65. 
2 Jbid., p. 66. 
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If this conformity is the criterion of Right, every action which 
is performed by an intelligent being is right. In another sense, 
however, all purposive action is an endeavor to make things dif- 
ferent from what they are, 2. ¢., to realize some ideal ; and moral 
activity is that which realizes the right ideal. It might well be 
maintained, therefore, that the essence of morality is the effort to 
make things other than they are, to alter them in order that they 
may conform to our ideal of right. The crucial question then 
is: What is the ideal which ought to be realized in the actual 
world? This is a question which reason cannot answer, and 
Clarke’s own statements constitute a tacit recognition of the 
truth of this assertion. 

The absurdities which are inherent in this form of rationalism 
are realized to the full in a work which was famous in its day and 
which is entitled 7he Religion of Nature Delineated. Wollaston, 
the author of this book, expresses his views with clearness, with 
precision, and without fear of reproach. The difference between 
moral good and evil, he tells us, is at bottom the same as the 
difference between true and false." Since truth consists in recog- 
nizing things to be what they are, virtue consists in ‘treating 
things as being what they are.’ Virtue is the practice of truth,” 
and vice is, therefore, the practice of lying.* “A true proposition 
may be denied, or things may be denied to be what they are, 
by deeds as well as by express words.’’* Indeed, to contradict 
any proposition by action is “a fuller and more effectual contra- 
diction than can possibly be made by words only ;”’ for actions are 
facts, and “facts express more strongly even than words them- 
selves.” ° Thus, “if 7 takes or uses P’s property without the 
consent of P, he declares it to be his when it is not his, and so 
acts a lie, in which consists the idea and formal ratio of moral 
evil.” * “If I, being of ability to afford now and then something 
in charity to the poor, should yet never give them anything at 


' Religion of Nature, 5th edition, p. 22. 
Ibid., p. 38. 

3 Joid., pp. 11, 138. 

bid., p. 8. 

5 Jbid., p. 12. 

Jbid., p. 138. 
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all, I should ¢hen certainly deny the condition of the poor to be 
what it is, and my own to be what it is; and thus truth would be 
injured.”"' He who would not violate truth must avoid all in- 
justice.*. From Wollaston’s standpoint, then, the murder of a 
fellow-being is merely an action which denies an evident truth, 
namely, that the victim is a fellow-being. In other words, mur- 
der is nothing more than a lie; it is essentially a form of un- 
truthfulness, and this is why it is wrong. It is a very emphatic 
lie, to be sure, and Wollaston would doubtless assert that it is 
on that account emphatically wrong. The real nature and the 
ultimate significance of vicious action, as Wollaston understands 
them, are described in the following terms. ‘ Designedly to 
treat things as being what they are not is the greatest possible 
absurdity. It is to subvert all science, to renounce all sense of 
truth, and flatly to deny the existence of anything.” * In these 
circumstances it is somewhat comforting to learn that “it is not 
in one’s power deliberately to resolve not to be governed by 
reason.” For if any person “ could do this, he must either have 
some reason for making that resolution or none. If he has none, 
it is a resolution that stands upon no foundation, and, therefore, 
in course falls; and if he has some reason for it, he is governed 
by reason. This demonstrates that reason must govern.” * 

The standpoint of Clarke and Wollaston is the first form of 
modern rationalism. The further development of the rationalistic 
point of view is influenced by the doctrine, originated by Shaftes- 
bury and elaborated by Hutcheson, that moral distinctions must 
be referred, not to reason, but to an internal sense. Directly and 
indirectly, the moral sense theory brought to light the essential 
weakness of the position adopted by Clarke and Wollaston. It 
thus forced upon the later rationalists the task of modifying, or at 
least restating, this view of morality. We must, therefore, consider 
with some care the main contentions of the moral sense school. 

Hutcheson’s primary aim is to show that moral approval is an 
ultimate fact. We do not regard actions and dispositions merely as 


1 Loe. cit., pp. 17, 18. 
/bid., p. 137. 

3 /bid., p. 15. 

/bid., p. 51. 
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advantageous or disadvantageous, 7. ¢.,as pleasant or unpleasant. 
We approve actions which are not advantageous in this sense, 
and which have no reference to self-interest in any form. Actions 
thus approved in and for themselves are called virtuous. Moral 
approval is therefore independent of self-interest. It cannot be 
explained solely by custom, education, instruction, or the associa- 
tion of ideas; it is not a product of law, human or divine.” In 
short, it is natural not artificial. Moreover, it cannot be regarded 
as a direct emanation from reason. The criterion of truth and 
the standard of right are different, for true propositions can be 
made about an action which is wrong.* Virtuous and vicious 
actions alike conform to truth or reason ; the mind discerns truth 
about both. The faculty of reason, therefore, can never justify 
actions or condemn them, and it will be found that those who 
identify moral goodness and conformity to truth unconsciously 
employ a criterion of moral goodness which reason by itself cannot 
supply. Reason, indeed, plays but a subordinate rd/e in conduct. 
It does not move to action ; for knowledge is not desire, and with- 
out desire no action is possible. It cannot determine any end of 
action ; it can only suggest means towards the attainment of the 
ends which are constituted by the active principles of our nature.‘ 
In these circumstances, Hutcheson maintains, it is necessary to 
suppose that there “is a natural and immediate determination to 
approve certain affections and actions consequent upon them ; ora 
natural sense of immediate excellence in them, not referred to any 
other quality perceivable by our other senses or by reasoning.” * 
It would be strange if no such moral sense or instinct existed. 
The Author of our nature has provided us with instinctive im- 
pulses and desires which give ‘‘ quick and powerful instructions ” 
in regard to what is necessary for the preservation of the body. 
Analogy would lead us to infer that, in matters which concern 
our welfare on the whole, He has not left us at the mercy of the 
slow and uncertain processes of reason.® 


‘Inquiry into the Original of our /deas of Beauty and Virtue, 4th edition, pp. 111 ff. 
/bid., pp. 217, 229, 242, 267. Seealso System of Moral Philosophy, pp. 55, 57. 
3 Essay on the Passions, Treatise 11, Section 1. 

* System, 1, pp. 56, 58; Zhe Passions, 11, Sec. 1; /nguiry, p. 195. 

5 System, 1, p. §8. 

® Inquiry, Preface ; see also p. 272. 
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The actions which are approved by the moral sense are those 
“which proceed, partly at least, from a disinterested ultimate desire 
of the happiness of others.”"' This desire is the motive which 
prompts to right action ; it is ‘the true spring of virtue.’* It is 
reinforced, however, by the feelings which the perception of 
moral goodness itself arouses. 

The element of strength in Hutcheson’s position is the recog- 
nition of the fact that the distinction between right and wrong is 
not a product of reason. The vulnerable part of his theory is the 
reference of moral judgments to an internal sense, which, in all 
essential respects, has the same nature as the ordinary external 
senses.’ Hutcheson, like Locke, regards sense as a mere capac- 
ity for being affected in a particular manner on particular occa- 
sions. If the moral faculty, then, is only a superior kind of sense, 
it is simply a capacity for receiving impressions of a higher order. 
On this view, of course, morality becomes a purely individual 
matter ; and, if differences of opinion should arise, they could not 
be removed by an appeal to any objective standard. It is evi- 
dent also that moral judgment requires training, but a faculty 
of sense perception, such as Hutcheson postulates, cannot be 
improved. In attempting to obviate these objections, Hutcheson 
merely involves himself in other difficulties. Lack of uniformity 
in moral judgments, he tells us, is due to the fact that ‘our 
Reason may be very deficient in its Office, by giving us partial 
Representations of the Tendency of Actions.” * ‘“ The moral sense 
seems ever to approve and condemn uniformly the same imme- 
diate objects, the same affections and dispositions ; though we 
reason very differently about the actions which evidence certain 
dispositions or their contraries.”’° But, if reason is at fault 
whenever there is any difference of opinion on ethical questions, 
it is clear that moral approval is not altogether divorced from rea- 
son. The same conclusion follows from Hutcheson’s admission 


1 Loc. cit., p. 152. There are, however, actions which are morally indifferent, 
** such as pursue the innocent advantages of the agent without any detriment to 
society.’’ (System, I, p. 64.) 

Jbid., p. 159. 

3 Inquiry, pp. 128-129; cf. pp. 1 ff. 

Lbid., p. 202. 

5 System, 1, p. 93- 
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that the moral sense stands in need of culture and improvement. 
He insists, it is true, that ‘the apparent disorders” of the moral 
faculty are corrected without the aid of a higher power of per- 
ception or of reason. It turns out, however, that the moral 
faculty is corrected and improved when a wider view is taken of 
the consequences of action,’ and reason has been given to men 
for the very purpose of enabling them “to judge of the Tendencies 
of their Actions, that they may not stupidly follow the first Ap- 
pearance of pudblick Good.’””* 

Evidently, the relation between reason and moral sense is a 
difficult question for Hutcheson. He cannot fail to see that 
reason participates to some extent in our moral judgments, and 
yet this fact does not harmonize with his contention that the 
source of these judgments is an immediate sense-impression. 
Hence it is impossible for him to reach any consistent view in 
regard to the part which reason plays in determining whether 
actions are right or wrong. His conflicting statements on this 
point show clearly enough the hopelessness of the situation in 
which he is placed. Reason can mislead the moral sense by 
presenting false views in regard to matters of fact, yet this sense 
can be corrected and improved without receiving any aid from 
reason. Each individual is in duty bound to undertake “a 
serious Inquiry into the Tendency of his Actions”; nevertheless, 
“moral Sense and a ‘little’ Reflection upon the Tendencies of 
Actions’ are able to settle very complicated questions of ethics.* 
The moral sense is not dependent on ‘the long deductions of 
reason,” and is an immediate appreciation of the ethical signifi- 
cance of conduct and character. It is not absolutely immediate, 
however, in its procedure; the utmost that can be maintained, 
apparently, is that it approves or condemns “ almost at first view.” * 

Hume attempts to solve this awkward problem of the relation 
between moral sense and reason. In a measure he seeks to 
mediate between rationalism and the moral sense theory, though 
on the most vital points at issue he sides with Shaftesbury and 


1 System, I, pp. 59, 60. 
* Inquiry, pp. 207, 208. 
3 /bid., pp. 268, 288. 

* Lbid., p. 120. 
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Hutcheson. Reason alone is not sufficient to produce moral blame 
or approbation ; it judges either of matters of fact or of relations, 
and there is a great difference between a question of fact and one 
of right." Examine the crime of ingratitude, for instance, and 
endeavor to ascertain by reason alone wherein the crime consists. 
Ingratitude, viewed as a mere fact, is the ill-will or indifference 
which exists in the mind of the person who is ungrateful. It 
cannot be said, however, that either of these feelings is essentially 
and in all circumstances blameworthy. If the assertion be made 
that the crime does not consist in a particular fact, but in certain 
‘moral relations’ discoverable by reason, it is fair to demand that 
these relations be definitely indicated. There is, of course, a rela- 
tion of contrariety between the action of the benefactor and the 
attitude of the beneficiary. Let us suppose, however, that a 
person returns good for evil. Here is the same relation of con- 
trariety, and yet the ethical aspect of the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. The truth of the matter is that, after every circumstance 
and relation is known, the understanding has completed its task 
and has accomplished all that it can do. ‘The final sentence 
which pronounces characters and actions praiseworthy or blame- 
able, and stamps on them the mark of approbation or censure, 
depends on some internal sense or feeling which nature has made 
universal in the whole species.”* ‘ But in order to pave the way 
for such a sentiment, and give a proper discernment of its object, 
it is often necessary that much reasoning should precede, that 
nice distinctions be made, distant comparisons formed, compli- 
cated relations examined, and general facts fixed and ascertained.’”* 
Reason and sentiment thus concur “in almost all moral determi- 
nations and conclusions.” ‘The distinct boundaries and offices 
of reason and of /aste are easily ascertained. The former con- 
veys the knowledge of truth and falsehood: the latter gives the 
sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one 
discovers objects as they really stand in nature, without addition 
or diminution: the other has a productive faculty ; and gilding 
' Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. 


2 Jbid., Section I. 
3 /bid. 
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or staining all natural objects with the colors borrowed from in- 
ternal sentiment, raises, in a manner, a new creation.”’! 

Hume here states the arguments for the main contentions of 
the moral sense school with masterly precision and force. Nev- 
ertheless, he does not really solve the difficulty which baffled 
Hutcheson. He proves conclusively that the distinction between 
right and wrong implies a point of view which is foreign to 
reason. On the other hand, he clearly recognizes that approval 
or condemnation of particular actions must be guided by accu- 
rate knowledge of the facts of the particular case. He thus 
admits that reason is necessarily involved in all moral judgments, 
though he is somewhat reluctant to commit himself unreservedly 
to any general statement on this subject. This admission, need- 
less to say, merely accentuates the difficulty which confronts 
those who regard moral approval as a passively received impres- 
sion of sense. Hume's argument, however, has a special sig- 
nificance and importance. It emphasizes the real point at issue 
between rationalism and the moral sense hypothesis, and pre- 
sents in sharp outline the elements of truth in both theories. It 
does not reconcile the opposing views, but it brings the whole 
controversy to a head. It therefore enables us to ascertain what 
Hume himself failed to discover, namely, the fundamental con- 
fusion which underlies the moral sense doctrine. This confusion 
depends upon a failure to distinguish between the moral stand- 
ard itself and its application to particular cases. It is true that 
the criterion of right is an ultimate fact which cannot be derived 
from reason, but this does not justify the inference that the per- 
ception of the moral character of particular actions proceeds from 
an ultimate faculty of sense. This perception involves the ap- 
plication of a general rule to particular cases. It therefore 
implies a process of judgment, and cannot be a mere impression 
which is passively received. When the criterion is given and the 
facts are known, a judgment must be made in regard to the rela- 
tion between them. This process of judgment presupposes an 
aptitude for selecting the relevant features of the situation. In 
ordinary language such an aptitude is frequently called ‘ sense,’ 

! Inquiry, Appendix I. 
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; | but this mode of speech does not imply that the faculty in 
| question is regarded as a mere capacity for receiving impressions. 
| The ‘plain man’ indeed uses the terms ‘sense’ or ‘judgment’ 

| indifferently to indicate the possession of this selective power, 

! and, though an individual well endowed with the capacity for 

‘ie perceiving the relevant aspects of things may come to a conclu- 
sion with more rapidity and certainty than a person not so well 
I equipped by nature, the selection which is actually made by him 

| } must nevertheless be capable of justification. Moral approval 
of particular actions therefore involves, in addition to mere knowl- 

| | edge of all the circumstances of the case, a proces sof selection, 
it and a final judgment on the relation between the moral standard 
| and the action in its concrete setting. From this standpoint we 

| can separate the elements of truth and of error which are con- 


i tained in the moral sense hypothesis. There is, as Hutcheson 
' and Hume maintain, an ultimate criterion of right. But, 

| though the principle by reference to which we determine the 
moral quality of actions is independent of reason, this determi- 
nation involves the application of a general rule to particular cases, 
and here judgment, not sense, is required. Consequently there 
is no special faculty of sense, blind and merely receptive, to 
which moral ‘ perceptions’ can be attributed. 

From the preceding discussion it is manifest that the moral 
sense school could not fail to make some impression on the 
rationalistic position, and yet could not render that position 
wholly untenable. The rationalists, therefore, held their ground, 
though they found it necessary to make some change of front. 
They no longer insisted on the absolute identity of right and 
truth ; they ceased to assert that virtue consists in treating things 
as they are; they admitted, though with some reluctance, that 
an emotional factor constitutes an integral part of the moral 
motive. How far they could really modify Clarke’s theory with- 
out abandoning his fundamental principles, is obviously another 
question. Be that as it may, new types of rationalism appeared 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. Intuitionism and 
Abstract Rationalism are the most characteristic doctrines of this 
period. Price is perhaps the best representative of the one; 
Kant of course is the exponent of the other. 
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In his preface to the Review of the Principal Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals, Price states that he is indebted to Butler 
more than to any other writer. In reality, however, he is under 
greater obligations to Hutcheson, though his book was written 
with the avowed purpose of exposing the fallacies of the moral 
sense theory. He asserts that right and wrong are simple ideas, 
i. ¢., ultimate ideas which cannot be defined in terms of anything 
else. Consequently, they are to be ascribed to some immediate 
power of perception in the human mind." Had Hutcheson pro- 
ceeded no further than this, little room would have been left for 
any objection.* Hutcheson, however, did proceed further than 
this, and substituted sense for reason as the faculty by which 
moral distinctions are perceived. But, if right and wrong are 
determinations of sense, they are mere visions and fancy, express- 
ing nothing more than the nature of our individual constitution. 
Sensations are subjective appearances which vary with the indi- 
vidual. If moral distinctions proceed from sense, therefore, they 
are subjective not objective, and have no foundation in reality. 

This is a result which Price cannot accept. It can easily be 
proved, he thinks, that virtue has a foundation in the nature of: 
things, that right and wrong are real qualities of actions. Since 
objective qualities of this sort cannot be discerned by sense, Price 
seeks to determine whether or not there is a higher faculty from 
which the ideas of right and wrong can be derived. In a note- 
worthy chapter on ‘“ The Original of our Ideas in General,” he 
shows that all elements of our knowledge do not come from sense. 
Anticipating the results of the Critical Philosophy, he maintains 
that the ideas of space, time, cause, and substance, are supplied 
by the ‘understanding.’ It is possible then that right and 
wrong also are ideas of the understanding. Once this stage of 
the argument is reached, the final conclusion speedily emerges. 
These ideas are not derived from will in any form, nor from 
sense ; they possess the characteristics of all rational principles, 
namely, universality and necessity. We are constrained to 
admit, therefore, that they are ultimate conceptions furnished 


' Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, chapter i, p. 59. 
2 /bid., p. 11. 
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by the understanding. Like all ideas of this description, they 


are not gained by a process of deduction or ratiocination, but 
appear immediately at the appropriate time. Hence Price 
agrees with Hutcheson that moral conceptions are ultimate and 
immediately applied. He maintains, however, that they are 
‘ simple ideas,’ not of sense, but of reason. 

To act virtuously, then, is to obey or follow reason. To this 
we are impelled by our rational nature. Reason is the natural 
and authoritative guide of a rational being,’ and we cannot contra- 
dict its dictates without doing violence to our nature, without 
experiencing a sense of shame. “Instincts are not necessary to 
the choice of ends. The intellectual nature has within itself a 
spring and guide of action which it cannot suppress or reject.”’? 
Price goes on to assert, however, that an element of feeling, a 
love or affection for rectitude, adds its force to the motive power 
furnished by reason. Like Kant, he declares that this additional 
factor is essentially connected with reason, and must therefore be 
distinguished from other affections and inclinations. Like Kant, 
therefore, he insists that, in so far as an action is due to natural 
desire, it has no moral merit. Instinctive benevolence is no prin- 
ciple of virtue ; an agent is not virtuous if he acts “from kind 
affections which have no connection with and cannot be derived 
from intelligence.” ‘‘ The virtue of an agent is always less in 
proportion to the degree in which natural temper and propensi- 
ties fall in with his actions.” * 

In determining the particular duties, Price simply refers to a 
series of intuitive perceptions. ‘‘ Public happiness is an object 
which must necessarily determine all minds to prefer and desire 
it; and there is not anything which appears to our thoughts with 
greater light and evidence, or which we have more undeniably an 
intuitive perception of, than that it is sight to promote and pursue 
it.” “If it is my duty to promote the good of another, the same 
most certainly must be my duty with regard to myse/f. It would 


_ be contrary to all reason to deny this.”’ * 


1 Loc. cit., chapter vi, p. 188. 

* /bid., chapter viii, pp. 326-329. 

3 /bid., chapter viii, pp. 335, 339- Balguy adopts a similar view in his treatise on 
The Foundation of Moral Goodness (Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, ii, pp. 94, 95)- 

* Jbid., chapter vii, pp. 259, 263. ; 
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Inasmuch as Price admits that the ideas of right and wrong 
are distinct from other products of reason, he is able to avoid some 
of the confusions into which his predecessors had fallen. He is 
not compelled to regard moral conduct as essentially identical 
with assent to a demonstrated truth. He can maintain that these 
activities are totally different expressions of our rational nature. 
Nevertheless, when all is said, they are both manifestations of 
reason, however great may be the difference between them. To 
be rational and to be virtuous, therefore, are one and the same 
thing. From this standpoint it is necessary to assert, as Price 
does, that our intellectual nature furnishes the criterion of right, 
decides in regard to the particular duties, and contains within itself 
the true spring of virtuous action. According to Price, it is true, 
certain feelings reinforce the purely rational motive, but they are 
themselves derived from reason. The final outcome of this view, 
as Price does not hesitate to acknowledge, is that a large part 
of human nature is excluded from the life of virtue. We have 
kindly feelings towards others, to be sure, and benevolence is a 
duty, but, so far as an action is produced by kindly feeling, to that 
extent it is devoid of ethical value. The ordinary feelings and im- 
pulses of men fall wholly outside of the moral life, for even when 
natural inclination and the moral motive are both involved in one 
action, the former has no moral significance. In order to lead 
the moral life, therefore, the individual must make one element 
of his nature do duty for all the others, must substitute a part 
for the whole. This is an impossibility, and a rationalist may 
fairly be called upon to explain why morality makes such an ir- 
rational demand. 

Though there is, as we have seen, a general resemblance 
between the doctrines of Price and of Kant, the rationalism of the 
German philosopher has, nevertheless, a marked individuality 
Kant begins by declaring that ‘if a law is to have moral force, 
t. ¢., to be the basis of an obligation, it must carry with it absolute 
necessity.”” Moral rules must be unconditionally valid if they are 
to be valid at all. Laws which apply only under certain condi- 
tions, or with exceptions, have no authority, and inspire no respect. 
Moral laws, therefore, cannot be derived from experience, for no 
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empirical principles possess the character of necessity. ‘ The 
basis of obligation must not be sought in the nature of man, or 
in the circumstances in the world in which he is placed, but a 
| | priori simply in the conceptions of pure reason.” ' 

| The motive power in truly moral action is derived from the 
! same source as the moral law itself. ‘ Reason is imparted to us 
as a practical faculty, z. ¢., as one which is to have influence on 
Hi the will.” Pure practical reason and speculative reason “are 
| ultimately one and the same reason.”’* Kant is frank enough to 
ti | state that it is beyond the power of human intelligence “to ex- 
WW plain how pure reason can of itself be practical without the aid of 
i | ! any spring of action which could be derived from any other 
| | | source.”’* His general point of view, however, forces him to 


Hi! assume that reason functions in this incomprehensible manner. 
tt If the rational and the moral are in essence the same, reason 
alone can supply the distinctively ethical motive. Actions which 
] spring from mere feeling or desire presuppose empirical objects ; 
RY \ YH are empirically determined, not rationally conditioned ; are in con- 


ts H sequence devoid of moral character. It is true that Kant rec- 
ja, ognizes the existence and influence of a special feeling, namely, 
1 ; y respect for the law, but this feeling is a direct effect of reason. 
Hi | Ultimately then the pure rationality of duty is the only source of 
purely ethical endeavor. The non-rational desires and inclina- 


tions have no moral function. If they happen to join forces with 
reason, they merely impair the ethical value of the resulting action. 
| In such circumstances they are prejudicial to the purity of morals 
in the same way as “the least empirical condition would degrade 
| 


and destroy the force and value of a mathematical demonstration.’’* 
Unless the law alone is the sp ing of action, 7. ¢., unless pure 
| reason itself determines the will, the moral level is not attained. 
i To some extent Kant is aware of the implications of this posi- 
tion, and asserts that we can never be certain that a really 
| virtuous action has ever been performed.’ This deduction from 
1 The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, Abbott's translation, 


PP 3» 25, 42. 
| 2 Abbott’s translation, pp. 7, 12, 217. 
3 /bid., pp. 82, 83. 


| 4 /bid., p. 112, cf. pp. 43, 44, 336. 
1 5 [bid., p. 373 cf. pp. 23, 24. 
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his principles arouses no misgivings ; on the contrary, it is wel- 
comed by him as a cogent proof of his contention that moral laws 
are not derived from experience. The true conclusion from the 
Kantian premises is, of course, that virtue is absolutely unattainable. 
Up to this point, Kant and Price move on parallel lines. They 
diverge, however, as soon as the question arises in regard to the 
content of the moral law; for here Kant’s distinctive view of 
reason necessarily comes into prominence. From the Kantian 
standpoint, the supreme law of reason “contains nothing but the 
general statement that an action should conform to a universal 
law.”' Since the imperative faculty is reason in its pure @ priori 
aspect, it cannot command any particular action or prescribe any 
definite end. Consequently, the categorical imperative of reason 
is: “Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become a universal law.” The 
full significance of Kant’s position, however, has not yet been 
made explicit. Pure reason cannot take cognizance of any 
empirical fact, and every action is a concrete fact in the concrete 
world. Hence, if the moral law is a dictate of pure reason, 
the individual is not morally obliged to will anything at all. 
Whether any action or volition takes place or not, is a matter 
of supreme indifference to this supreme moral law. If @ priort 
reason issues any moral imperative, therefore, its ultimate com- 
mand must be that an action or volition, if it exists, should be in 
harmony with the form of rational law as such. It is difficult 
for any rationalist to determine the concrete content of morality ; 
for, as Hutcheson and Hume have demonstrated, reason does 
not prescribe any end of action. This barren formalism, how- 
ever, is so obviously involved in the Kantian view of reason that 
it is impossible, even for Kant himself, to deny its existence. 
The categorical imperative of reason, then, does not prescribe any 
definite end of action, and Kant merely employs it as a criterion to 
determine the moral quality of the actions which are conditioned 
by other elements of human nature. Even this use of the principle 
is illegitimate, since it necessarily involves an attempt to make 
the criterion of truth do duty for the standard of right. Kant 


1 Loc. cit., p. 38. 
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does not assert, with the earlier rationalists, that a vicious action 
involves a contradiction. This would imply that the self-contra- 
dictory can exist, that a square circle is a possible fact. He es- 
capes this absurdity by insisting that the actions which are con- 
demned as wrong would be self-contradictory if universalized. 
More precisely, Kant’s criterion is that a vicious action implies a 
maxim which would be self-contradictory if it were made a uni- 
versal law of nature. Suicide is wrong because a “system of 
nature of which it should be a law to destroy life by means of 
the very feeling whose special nature it is to impel to the improve- 
ment of life would contradict itself, and, therefore, could not 
exist as a system of nature.”” Similarly, the maxim which is im- 
plied in the breaking of promises “could never hold as a uni- 
versal law of nature, but would necessarily contradict itself.’’ 
It is noteworthy that Kant immediately gives his principle this 
concrete form, and substitutes ‘conformity to nature’ for the ab- 
stract formula ‘conformity to reason.’ Even when thus modified, 
however, the rationalistic criterion does not enable us to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. Kant acknowledges that a system 
of nature could indeed subsist although all men should be per- 
fectly indifferent to the misfortunes of others. Selfishness, then, 
cannot be condemned from his point of view, since universal selfish- 
ness, being a possible fact, is not self-contradictory. In declaring 
this principle of action to be vicious, he tacitly applies a criterion 
which reason confessedly is unable to furnish. This procedure, 
therefore, attests the truth of Hutcheson’s contention that the 
rationalist is forced to fall back on a standard of right which is 
very different from the one he professes to employ. If we take 
Kant at his word, the failure of his own criterion becomes pain- 
fully obvious. It seems rather an inadequate statement of the 
case to say that stealing is wrong, because, if every one stole, no 
stealing would be possible. This may be an eminently rational 
account of the matter, but it surely does not represent the moral 
attitude. It is, indeed, no easy task to reproduce, with the neu- 
tral tints of reason, the vivid colors of virtue or of vice. 

Since all principles established by reason are valid in them- 

1 Loe. cit., pp. 39, 40. 
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selves, irrespective of everything else, Kant maintains that the 
particular moral rules, as dictates of reason, are valid for all 
rational beings in all circumstances. Here another error of 
rationalism reappears. While different theoretical principles can- 
not be at variance with one another, particular rules of moral . 
conduct obviously do conflict in many cases. On such occa- 
sions, if each rule of action is unconditionally valid, the indi- 
vidual is morally obliged to move in two directions at one and 
the same time. It is evident that there can be only one uncon- 
ditional law in the universe of moral conduct, namely, that the 
moral end be realized. Particular ethical principles have no author- 
ity of their own, and are in consequence not unconditionally valid. 
When two rules apply in a complex situation, the one which indi- 
cates the best method of realizing the moral end carries with it 
all the authority of the supreme law. It must be noted, in con- 
clusion, that Kant eventually modifies the rigor of his original 
doctrine, that duty is obligatory apart from all reference to any 
consequences which may affect the agent. Virtue is the supreme 
good, ‘‘but it does not follow that it is the whole and perfect 
good as the object of the desires of rational finite beings; for 
this requires happiness also.””' It is necessary to assume, there- 
fore, that we live in a moral world where happiness is essentially 
connected with virtue. From the Kantian point of view, then, 
morality does not impose an absolutely unconditional obligation. 

The imposing structure of Kant’s theory rests upon principles 
which cannot be harmonized with the facts or with one another. 
Pure reason issues the categorical imperative of duty, but it can- 
not prescribe any definite action or end. It furnishes the moral 
criterion in reference to which actions are approved or condemned ; 
yet an action may be wrong though pure reason cannot explain 
why it is wrong. Pure reason alone is able to move the will to 
obey the law of reason. That it can determine the will is, ‘ incom- 
prehensible,’ and possibly this explains why it is so difficult to 
understand the nature of the influence which it exercises. It can- 
not itself move the will in any definite direction ; yet every action 
involves a particular impulse to realize a particular end. What 

1 Loc. cit., p. 206. 
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the rational motive lacks cannot be made good by an alliance of 
pure reason with the non-rational impulses or feelings ; for if these 
influence action to any extent, the moral purity of conduct is to 
that extent impaired. Finally, duty is obligatory in itself, and con- 
sequences must not be considered ; nevertheless it is necessary 
to postulate the ultimate coincidence of virtue and happiness. 

A general statement in regard to the standpoint of rationalism 
is now possible. The rationalistic point of view develops under 
the influence of the conviction that the chief characteristic of 
morality is the unconditional nature of its demands. Moral laws 
are eternal and immutable, universal and necessary, obligatory 
under all circumstances without reference to consequences. Ac- 
cordingly, so the argument runs, they must be derived from 
reason, for reason alone gives rise to principles which are uncondi- 
tionally valid. The criterion of reason, 7. ¢., absence of contradic- 
tion, must therefore be the criterion of right. The distinction 
between right and wrong is the same as the distinction between 
rational and irrational; moral action is identical with rational 
activity. Hence reason must supply the motive power for right 
action, and the strict letter of the theory logically implies that 
moral obligation is identical with rational necessity. The non- 
rational side of human nature has no place or function in the 
universe of ethical conduct, and must be treated as if it did not 
exist. Morality thus consists in the expression of one element of 
our nature to the exclusion of everything else. Finally, if reason 
be regarded as the faculty which discerns the truth of things, the 
content of the supreme moral law necessarily is that we should 
treat things as they are. On the other hand, if reason is regarded 
as an a priori faculty, the moral imperative is that actions should 
be in harmony with the form of rational law as such. In the 
second case the law is explicitly formal ; in the first case also it 
will be found incapable of determining the particulars of duty. 
From the rationalistic point of view, the content of the moral law 
is purely formal. 

The difficulties which are necessarily involved in this position 
have already been indicated. They arise, for the most part, from 
the fact that the rationalist attempts to eliminate will from the 
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sphere of action, and moral obligation from morality. An ex- 
amination of the relation between knowledge and conduct will 
open up a general point of view from which the truth of this as- 
sertion can be made evident. 

Knowledge is necessary for conduct, as distinguished from mere 
mechanical action, but it is not the only thing which is necessary. 
It is a light which guides our steps, but not the power which 
makes us move. It shows the different paths and the direction 
they take, but it does not choose one path rather than another. 
Suppose, for example, that an individual suddenly becomes aware 
of the fact that he is standing on the brink of a precipice. If he 
had no desire to lose his life and no desire to save it, knowledge 
alone could not cause him to act in one way or another. If he 
desires to save his life, his knowledge will undoubtedly influence 
his action. It is the desire, however, which moves him to act ; 
the knowledge simply enlightens. Cognition which has no refer- 
ence to any object of desire produces no effect on conduct. More- 
over, the kind of influence which knowledge exercises in a par- 
ticular case depends upon the kind of desires which the agent 
possesses. The knowledge which enables one individual to save 
his life guides the suicide to his destruction. In short, if impulse 
without knowledge is blind, knowledge without impulse is inert. 
Ideals, not ideas, impel us to action, and an ideal is simply the 
idea of an end which is desired. 

Knowledge, then, does not prescribe any end of action; it 
merely enables the agent to attain the objects to which his desires 
are directed. There is, however, another aspect of the matter 
which must be indicated. As Hutcheson pointed out, cognition 
itself presupposes intellectual tendencies or desires. The attain- 
ment of knowledge is the object of a special desire; there is a 
‘will to know’ as well as a ‘ will to live.’ Accordingly, if reason 
be regarded as the faculty of intellectual desire, it is legitimate to 
assert that reason determines one definite end of action, namely, 
the attainment of truth. It must be noted, however, that when 
reason is viewed in this light, it is merely one tendency to action 
among others. 

It is evident, therefore, that every end of activity, knowledge 
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included, presupposes an active tendency as the condition of its 
possibility. Each individual ‘s endowed with a multiplicity of 
these principles of action. Every power or capacity which he 
possesses is the source of a tendency to act; for, apart from all 
reflection on consequences, he is impelled to realize his poten- 
tialities. In addition to these primary tendencies which spring 
directly from the natural capacities of the agent, there are other 
impulses, also primary, which have a reference to certain con- 
ditions necessary for the realization of these capacities. Self- 
preservation, self-assertion, and sociability, may be taken as 
concrete instances. These basal tendencies constitute the con- 
ditions on which pleasure and pain, for the most part, depend ; 
they likewise determine the interests of the individual and thereby 
determine his emotions. From pleasure-pain and emotion, in 
turn, other impulses proceed, which may be called secondary 
tendencies, since they depend on mental states which are them- 
selves conditioned by the primary tendencies. 

Each of these impulses tends to assert itself as opportunity 
offers, regardless of the others, and each is directed exclusively 
to its own particular end. If the individual be at the mercy 
of these particular tendencies, therefore, there is no principle of 
unity in his conduct. He is a natural, not a moral, being, for 
morality implies that conduct be regulated in accordance with 
one supreme principle or end. Even if the particular tendencies 
themselves, through their internecine strife, did as a matter of 
fact realize one end, the status of the individual would not be 
altered. Morality requires that the agent should systematize his 
conduct by his own endeavors, and that this task be undertaken 
for its own sake. The question then is, whether there is any 
principle of action superior to the particular impulses, which 
makes it possible that the agent should act in accordance with 
the demands of morality. This question is answered, I believe, 
when we discover that the human being feels there is a mode of 
behavior which alone is worthy of him.’ This ideal of worth 
furnishes, not only the moral criterion, but also the moral 
motive. It influences the will in a manner peculiar to itself. It 

1 Cf. a previous article in this Review (Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 282 ff. ). 
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does not exercise compulsion of any sort; for, if the individual 
acts in accordance with it, he feels that he is acting freely under 
a principle which he recognizes as his own. On the other hand, 
the agent is not merely inclined to comply with its demands, but 
realizes that this compliance is something which he owes to 
himself. The motive supplied by the ideal of worth, therefore, 
does not constitute one inclination among others. It is always 
acknowledged to have right on its side, if it does not always have 
might. In short, the individual feels od/iged to realize what is 
worthy of himself, and this feeling of obligation, which evidently 
supplies the distinctive moral motive, is an ultimate fact which 
cannot be expressed in terms of inclination or compulsion. 

That moral obligation is an element of our nature which 
cannot be reduced to anything else, becomes more apparent 
when we ascertain its place and function in the system of 
things. The ideal which carries obligation with it is the indi- 
vidual’s own ideal and appeals to him as such, yet it is not arbi- 
trarily made by him. It is an integral part of his nature, 
which he does not create or shape by his own volition. Nor 
does he create its content. What he feels to be worthy of him- 
self is determined by his essential nature and the character of his 
environment. Moral obligation, therefore, implies no constraint, 
and yet involves nothing which is capricious or factitious. It is 
freedom without caprice, and thus possesses the characteristics 
of an internal law. Moreover, it is a law which possesses a 
cosmic significance. The ideal of worth obliges the individual to 
realize, as circumstances permit, the capacities which are distinc- 
tively his, for a distinctive endowment involves a distinctive 
obligation. In other words, each individual feels obliged to act 
the part which falls to his lot in virtue of his place in the universe. 
Now this is precisely what we should expect to find if the uni- 
verse is a system, and if there is any distinction between persons 
and things. If human beings are to any extent individual centers 
of activity and not mere modes of the Absolute, to this extent 
their fate must be in their own hands. They must in some 
measure be able to work out their own salvation. Finite beings, 
however, can enjoy but a relative amount of independence. They 
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are parts of the universe, and the universe would not be a 
coherent whole if some principle which makes for order did not 
exist in all the parts. Moral obligation thus represents the law 
of the universe as it appears in the world of persons. Conse- 
quently, it is of necessity an absolutely unique fact. 

The results which emerge from this discussion of rationalism 
may now be briefly summarized. Actions are judged to be right 
if they accord with the ideal of what is worthy of the self. Judg- 
ments of right are not the same as judgments of truth; for the 
criterion which they presuppose is harmony with the possibilities 
of the nature of the agent, not logical consistency. The ultimate 
criterion alone is fixed and immutable; what is right in partic- 
ular cases must be determined by a consideration of the means 
which are necessary to realize the moral end in the circumstances. 
Further, worth and moral obligation are essentially connected, 
for the individual feels that the realization of his ideal of worth is 
something which he owes to himself. If he acts in conformity 
with this ideal, he acts freely under a principle with which he 
identifies himself. Hence moral obligation is eternally distinct 
from logical or mechanical necessity. From the nature of the 
ideal of worth it follows also that morality is unconditional. 
Conduct which is worthy of the self is de facto and in itself 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 

TON, D. C., DECEMBER 30 AND 31, 


1902. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

HE second meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C., in rooms of the Co- 
lumbian University, December 30 and 31, 1902. The meeting 
was held in conjunction with that of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and in affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists. Over fifty members were in attend- 
ance. Special features of the meeting were the discussion in the 
afternoon of the 30th, the joint session with the American Psycho- 
logical Association on the morning of the 31st, for both of which 
larger rooms had to be secured than those originally provided, 
and the informal smoker at the Riggs House following the ad- 

dress of the President on the evening of the 30th. 
At the business meeting, December 31st, the following report 

of the treasurer was read and accepted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 


31, 1902. 
Receipts 
-77 
Expenses. 
Postage and Stationery .................. $26.87 
30.63 
Executive Committee (meeting of 
27.60 
$85.10 
Balance in hand........ seetvepees 10.77 
$95.87 


Examined and found correct, David Irons. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, Professor Josiah Royce (Harvard); Vice-President, Dr. Edgar 
A. Singer, Jr. (Pennsylvania); Secretary- Treasurer, Professor H. 
N. Gardiner (Smith); Memébers of the Executive Committee for two 
years, Professor W. A. Hammond (Cornell) and Professor F. J. 
E. Woodbridge (Columbia). 

Notice was given of an amendment to the Constitution, to be 
acted on at the next meeting, to enable the retiring president of 
the Association to continue his services as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Twenty-two persons were elected to membership. The names 
of those who have signified their acceptance of the election are 
printed in the list of members at the end of this report. 

It was voted to propose to the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion through its President, Professor Woodbridge, that the two 
associations adopt the common title, American Philosophical As- 
sociation, and that they regard and designate themselves respec- 
tively as the Western and Eastern Branch of the Association. 
The wish was also expressed that both branches meet together at 
some time in the near future. 

The question of presenting a memorial to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion was left to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

The time and place of the next meeting was left with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the desire being that it be held, if possible, in 
connection with the meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

The President, Professor Ormond, expressed the thanks of the 
Association to Professor Sterrett and the authorities of the Co- 
lumbian University for the accommodations afforded to the As- 


sociation at the meeting. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS. 
Philosophy and its Correlations. (Address of the President.) 


By ALEXANDER T. Ormonp. (This paper appears in full in 
this number [March, 1903] of the PuitosopuicaL Review.) 


Critique of Cognition and its Principles. By Kari Scumipr. 
Knowledge that satisfies the group of conditions for which the 
concept of system stands, I call cognition. Particular instances 
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of such systems of cognition are mathematics and mechanics. 
In order to give determinateness and stability to the concept of 
cognition, I restrict it at first to mathematics and physics, with the 
provision, however, of properly extending it afterwards to the 
whole of science. 

By Logic of Cognition,I understand the systematic construction 
of the foundations of cognition from the true origin, the genera- 
ting problem. Preliminary to this another discipline is required, 
which establishes the problem, determines the method, and pre- 
pares the material. This is Critique of Cognition. 

By Critique of Cognition, I understand the examination of the 
actual or possible systematic solutions of the problem of cogni- 
tion according to principles. It is the task of the paper to estab- 
lish such a set of principles. They form four groups: The con- 
ditions of logical simplicity, of logical completeness, of logical 
purity, and of logical truth. 


The Relation of Appreciative to Scientific Descriptions of 
Value. By M. Ursan. (Read by title.) 


The Function of Asthetic Form in Judgments of Value. By 

Rosert MacDouGa 

By form is meant the apprehension of the unity which a system 
of related parts composes. It is to be distinguished from the 
appreciation of the elements which are thus organized ; it is to 
be distinguished from the expressiveness which an object may 
derive from association with other elements of value ; and it is to 
be distinguished from the idea of function, the significance which 
an object possesses as part of a larger system. The perception 
of form is pure in proportion as the synthetic activity is swift, 
frictionless, and successful ; it is intense in proportion as the 
materials unified are many and diverse. The principle of organi- 
zation must be single. When two disssociated centers of interest 
coéxist within the same formal limits, the attention is forced into 
a meaningless oscillation. Such a condition is subversive of the 
very attitude of contemplation. In the zsthetically satisfying 
object, expectation must not run beyond the group of elements 
involved, but be constantly reflected back within it, in virtue of 
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its embracing the reciprocal of every constituent ; it must consti- 
tute a functionally complete system of parts. 

The synthetic unity under which a manifold of sensible or ideal 
data thus appears cannot exist in the datum and impress the 
mind as do the material elements of beauty. In every perception 
of formal beauty, a set of elements which can be presented only 
as a series must be held in solution until the whole sequence is 
completed, and combined into a form which can have its existence 
only in the processes of a constructive consciousness. The ele- 
ment of form is thus conditioned, not by the materials which it 
combines, but by the habitual methods of interpretation of the 
mind in which it arises. There is nothing which properly re- 
stricts its application to perceptual objects or excludes any con- 
tent of consciousness. Of the two elements of zsthetic value, the 
material is special and variable, the form general and constant. 
Wherever that ideal construction occurs by which the content of 
experience is thus transformed in the service of a rationalizing 
imagination, the perception of beauty arises. The apprehension 
of formal beauty in the world is the perception of its unity. The 
more varied the material data which are welded into one and the 
clearer the vision of their synthetic form, the more intense and 
noble the zxsthetic delight. 


Logic and Metaphysics. By H. Austin AIkrns. 

The limitations of logic are such that constructive metaphysics, 
based on the principles of contradiction and sufficient reason, is 
impossible ; and its problems should be handed over to religion 
and its free symbolism. 

Constructive metaphysics tries to show what the ultimate rela- 
tions assumed in ordinary experience —such as individuality, 
causal interaction, knowledge, moral and zxsthetic values — must 
really be, if they are to fit together in ultimate reality; and what 
kind of thing this ultimate reality must be for them to fit into it. 
But this is impossible. 

Contradictions exist only between judgments; not between 
bare concepts (which have no logical relation to each other at all), 
nor between external facts (which may be incompatible, but not 
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inconsistent). All judgments have reference to some supposed 
reality beyond themselves, and to have a contradiction there must 
be two conflicting statements about the same object beyond them 
in the real world. Contradictions are formal (‘this is white and 
it is not white’) or material (‘this is white and it is black’). 
Metaphysics is concerned only with the latter (ec. g., when it wants 
to affirm both human responsibility and universal causation). 
Material contradiction depends upon the recognized incompati- 
bility of two different relations in the same object; and incom- 
patibility depends, not on laws of thought, but on the actual 
constitution of the wider universe to which the object belongs. 
When it comes to ultimate relations, there is no known wider 
system or universe into which they must fit; and, consequently, 
they are neither compatible nor incompatible, and the statements 
affirming their existence are neither consistent nor inconsistent. 
In the same way, it is impossible to say what kind of thing ulti- 
mate reality must be if they are to fit into it; for we cannot tell 
the law according to which they must fit. Hence, when it comes 
to these ultimate relations, the law of contradiction is useless. 
The same considerations apply, mutatis mutandis, to the principle 
of sufficient reason. 


Kant’s Attitude towards Idealism and Realism. By Epwarp 
FRANKLIN BucHNER. (Read by title.) 


Bentham’s Discussion of the Relations between Ethics and 

Law. By E. Hersuey SNEATH. 

General ethics is divided into private ethics and legislation. 
The former is the art of self-government; the latter is the art 
of government (of others) by permanent measures. Both private 
ethics and legislation con :rn themselves with the same end — 
happiness of the same individuals, and the direction of the con- 
duct of the same persons. To a very large extent, indeed, 
they concern themselves with the same acts. Still, they “are 
not perfectly and throughout the same.” They differ in this. 
There are some actions which are properly objects of private 
ethics which are not properly objects of law. Every act which 
makes for the happiness of himself and the community, the 
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individual is under obligation to perform. But he should not 
be compelled to do so by law. Again, every evil act which 
affects the happiness of himself and the community, the in- 
dividual is, from the standpoint of private ethics, under ob- 
ligation to avoid. But he should not be compelled to do so 
by law. Just what duties belong to private ethics when compared 
with law, can best be determined by noting when law ought not 
to interfere in conduct, and when private ethics, in the same in- 
stances, ought. There are four kinds of cases where legislation 
ought not to interfere: Where punishment would be (1) ground- 
less ; (2) inefficacious ; (3) unprofitable ; (4) needless. The third 
class is especially important in determining the peculiar field of 
ethics. Many cases of wrong doing cannot be dealt with by law, 
because punishment would be productive of more evil than good. 
These cases are to be handled by private ethics. The line sepa- 
rating private ethics and legislation becomes clearer, when we 
examine the three kinds of duty —duty to self, probity, and 
beneficence. Legislation ought not to interfere to any great ex- 
tent with personal duty. This is largely the field of private ethics. 
Probity constitutes the chief domain of law. Beneficence is 
almost entirely the field of private ethics; still there is room 
here for a growing application of law. Criticism. — Bentham is 
right in his main positions. However, he argues the subject too 
much from the standpoint of a negative conception of the func- 
tion of private ethics and law. Both ethics and law have a posi- 
tive function which must be reckoned with in discussing their 
relations. 


The Philosophical Aspect of Education. By H. H. Horne. 

The natural and social sciences to which education stands re- 
lated, give us the empirical conception of education with which 
the philosophical discussion of education must begin. Man, the 
beinig to be educated, is an animal, has a body, is social by con- 
stitution, and has a mind. Hence biology, physiology, sociology, 
and psychology, all contribute to the theory of education its fun- 
damental presuppositions. Biology adds the conception of ad- 
justment; physiology, the conception of the development of the 
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body; sociology, the conception of the environment to which 
education adjusts man; and psychology, the conception of the 
development of the mind. Putting these conceptions together, 
we reach the following definition: Education is the superior ad- 
justment of a man through development of mind and body to his 
social environment. 

Here philosophy begins with its two questions: (1) What is 
education from the philosophical point of view ? and (2) What are 
the philosophical implications of education? From the philosoph- 
ical point of view, education is a world-process and a time-proc- 
ess. All the experiences of life go into the education of man; 
they fulfill their purpose in bringing man through education into 
the largest appreciation of the whole reality. And this process 
goes on in time as its logical condition. So significant a tem- 
poral process is human education that we look with confidence 
to its philosophical implications. Education, seizing upon mind 
as the final reality, developing mind from less to more, and find- 
ing man alone subject to this educational development of mind 
because of his high degree of self-activity, raises the presumption 
that man is the highest manifestation in the temporal process of 
a reality that is mental, actual, and self-active, viz, God. Again, 
education being due to man’s own energizing effort, the educa- 
tional result being proportionate to the amount of mental effort 
put forth, and education being the means whereby man becomes 
what he is intended by nature to be, leads to the necessary im- 
plication that man has freedom, viz., the ability to realize in some 
measure through effort his own selected ends. Finally, educa- 
tion, being never actually completed, and man’s nature being full 
of infinite potentiality, suggests that in a rational universe man 
must have an infinite life in which to realize his destiny. Edu- 
cation philosophically implies that the origin of man is God, his 
nature is freedom, and his destiny immortality. 


An Examination of Hoffding’s Theory of Religion. By F.C. 


FRENCH. 


In his recent work on the Philosophy of Religion, Professor 
H6ffding maintains the thesis that the essence of religion is a 
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belief in the persistence of value (en Glaube an die Erhaltung 
des Wertes). This oft-repeated formula leaves the character of 
the value undetermined. In the course of the exposition, we find 
religious values differentiated from others in two ways. (1) It is 
belief in the persistence of the /ighest values which constitutes 
religion—not the highest in any absolute sense, but simply the 
highest for us. This is perhaps why Ho6ffding does not use 
the term ‘highest’ in his formal statement of the principle. ‘The 
values,” he says, ‘‘in whose persistence man believes, will be 
those which are to him the highest.” (2) Religious values 
themselves are derivative or secondary. It is our interest in 
the fate of our direct or primary values in the struggle for ex- 
istence that constitutes the distinctively religious feeling. This 
feeling is determined by our belief in the relation of value to 
reality. 

The following suggestions of criticism are offered: (1) Hoffding 
says he uses the phrase persistence or conservation of value in 
close analogy with the conservation of energy. The analogy is 
helped by the existence of potential values, and by the transfor- 
mation of values (e. g., a value at first mediate often becomes 
in time immediate) ; but it breaks down altogether when we come 
to the quantitative aspect so important in the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. The notion of a quantum of value in the 
universe and its permanent conservation is wholly elusive. (2) 
Is there anything distinctive of religion in the principle of the 
conservation of value? Does not all intelligent effort in what- 
ever sphere imply a faith in the continuance of values? (3) 
Even if an element in all religion, can this principle be the essence 
of religion? Faith in the persistence of value may be an effect 
of religion, but not religion itself. (4) The theory fails utterly 
to account for the moral force characteristic of the active types 
of religion. (5) On this theory, religion offers no criteria for the 
relative worth of our several types of value. It loses all prac- 
tical import and becomes a merely subjective attitude of the 
zsthetic type. It is a preéminent merit in HOffding’s work that 
he has sought the ideal essence of religion, not a mere abstract 
essence, as, ¢. g., Herbert Spencer has done. 
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Prolegomena to the Argument for the Being of God. By 

TRUMBULL Lapp. 

Recent researches in anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
comparative religion, and philosophy, have been preparing the 
way fora reconstruction, consistent with the discoveries of these 
sciences and the tendencies of modern thinking, of the argument 
for the Being of God. The paper treated of these results as 
prolegomena to this argument. The results include certain im- 
portant truths arising in three fields of investigation: (1) The 
history of man’s religious development ; (2) the nature of man’s 
religious being—the soul as religious, and (3) philosophical 
tenets and attitudes toward reality and human experience. 

1. The universality of religion is now a demonstrated fact ; 
and none of the several forms, such as totemism, fetichism, 
magic, nature worship, ancestor worship, or any non-religious 
experiences or institutions, can be said to have been its sole 
original form. 

2. Psychology, so far as it can be prevented from falling into 
the mistakes of anthropology, shows that the entire soul of man 
is concerned in, and constitutionally committed to, religion. The 
conception of God which has a preferred claim, so to say, to 
reality is the conception — if such a one can be framed — which 
will satisfy all the demands of the soul of man in its historical 
development. 

3. Among the more important philosophical problems that 
have a bearing upon the argument for the Being of God, stands 
the problem of knowledge. While the very life and improve- 
ment of religion require doubt and inquiry, dogmatic agnosticism 
is the deadliest foe to a rational faith in God. A certain theory 
of reality, or attitude toward the World-All, is a scarcely less 
important item for consideration among the philosophical prole- 
gomena to the argument for the Being of God. This world-view 
may be called that of a spiritual monism. But, finally, equally 
important is the cultivation of comprehensive and profound ideas of 
value, and of refined and noble ethical and zsthetical sentiments. 

The so-called arguments for the Being of God are in constant 
need of restatement. Every age must make them its own, by 
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making them over anew. For in God man seeks to find the 
ultimate explanation and complete satisfaction of total experience. 


Discussion on the Subject: What Should be our Attitude as 

Teachers of Philosophy toward Religion ? 

By Dickryson S. MILLER. 

Students come to the teachers of philosophy with the hope of 
satisfaction in regard to those beliefs which religious feeling im- 
plies. But philosophy, so far as it is controversial and analytic, 
is ill qualified to impart to ordinary minds a sense of the reality 
of the object of religion. But if it undertakes to make religion 
intelligible, philosophy must impart this sense. Let us then keep 
a place in our instruction for the exposition of those grounds of 
worship which are beyond controversy and beyond the need of 
metaphysical analysis: first, man’s unquestioned relation to the 
sum and system of natural things; second, the relation of the 
individual self to those secret inward forces, not wholly within 
his voluntary grasp, which make for the ideal and whose aid may 
be had for the seeking. Each teacher of philosophy may prop- 
erly make much of his disputable speculations ; but all alike may 
point out the common and indisputable basis that exists for some 
of the chief elements of religion. 


By Jostan Royce. 

The proper attitude of the teacher of philosophy towards religion 
depends for justification and definition on two or three very simple 
principles. (1) Religion, in its higher sense, 7. ¢., the conscious- 
ness of practical relations to a real, but unseen, spiritual universe, 
whose authority, as furnishing the rule for conduct, is conceived 
as absolute and whose worth and dignity are recognized as 
supreme, is the most important business of the human being. 
(2) Religion, in proportion to its importance, characteristically 
appears among the worst managed of humanity’s undertakings. 
(3) The task of improving the conduct of religion is so complex 
and difficult as to demand a very great and varied division of 
labor. In this division the special function of the philosopher is 
to contribute two things: (@) clearness of thought about reli- 
gious issues, and (4) a judicial spirit in the comparison, the his- 
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torical estimate, and the formation of religious opinions. The 
consequences for the teacher of philosophy are then the follow- 
ing: (1) In appealing to elementary students he must begin by 
cultivating in them the judicial rather than the merely dogmatic 
attitude towards religious problems, a thing which can best be 
done by a teaching of the history of thought. (2) In guiding 
his more advanced students, he should seek to help each indi- 
vidually to become clearer in mind as to what his own personal 
religious interests and problems mean. (3) He should help them 
to profit by one another’s religious doubts, strivings, experiences, 
etc., he himself playing the part of mediator rather than that of 
appellate judge. (4) In relation to the outside public, his atti- 
tude should be at once frank and conciliatory, judicially critical 
and reverently earnest, free alike from dogmatic presumption and 
from indifference. (5) It is an advantage under existing condi- 
tions, if the philosophical teacher can conscientiously avoid all 
connection with any sect or form of the visible church. He can 
so better devote himself to his proper business and avoid com- 
promising the judicial spirit in himself and in the eyes of his 
students. 

(President Francis L. Patton and Dr. William T. Harris also 
took part in this Discussion.) 

The five following papers were read at the Joint Session with 
the American Psychological Association. 
The Position of Psychology in the System of Knowledge. By 

HuGo MOnsTerBerG. (This paper appears in full in the Har- 

vard Psychological Studies, Vol. 1. Macmillan, 1903.) 


Psychological Method in Ethics. By Joun Dewey. 

It is commonly agreed that philosophy deals primarily with 
values, the sciences with facts. Hence psychology, a sci- 
ence of facts, is thought to have no essential bearing on ethics, 
a branch of philosophy concerned with a particular sphere 
of value. We may accept the distinction, and yet maintain 
that psychology furnishes an indispensable phase of method 
in ethics. (1) While affairs of conduct are matters of value, and 
of functions and attitudes, not of mere presentations, nevertheless, 
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every such conduct-value has its signature and correspondent in 
the immediate data of presentation. (2) The psychologist can 
study the particular conditions in the stream of presentations of 
that particular content which represents the having of a moral 
value, and he can trace the influence, in the way of stimulation 
and inhibition, which such content exercises upon further presen- 
tations in the stream. (3) It is practically impossible to see how 
any control of the interpretation to be justly given to the cate- 
gory, say, of ‘ideal’ can be secured without recourse to just 
such a device as this. Psychology can study in a definite and 
analytic way the meaning of a value as determined by the posi- 
tion which the conscious presentation corresponding to it occu- 
pies in the stream of conscious states. (4) It is clear that the use 
of psychology in this way is formal rather than material. But it 
is not merely formal. Knowledge of the specific conditions of 
origin and career to which the candidate for ideal value must 
submit enables us to delineate the main features of anything 
which has legitimate claim to be considered as end or ideal. 
Philosophy has too largely assumed that it is its task to prove 
the existence of ethical values, either at large or in more special 
forms. Ultimately, however, ethics would seem to be a science 
of experience in so far as experience is possessed of values of a 
certain sort; and the business of ethics is to render interpreta- 
tion, discussion, criticism, and definition in this field as controlled, 
orderly, and intelligible as is possible. Viewed in this way, psy- 
chology is not merely an incidental auxiliary, but an indispen- 
sable instrumentality, because such interpretation and definition 
depends upon power to state the value in question in terms of the 
position it occupies within experience. 


Critique of Psycho-physical Parallelism. By Grorcre Trum- 

BULL Lapp. 

In opposition to all forms of the current hypothesis of so-called 
‘psycho-physical parallelism,’ the paper made the following 
points: (1) All the data for any theory as to the relations of 
body and mind originate within the unity of the ‘stream of 
consciousness.’ The connections between the different items or 
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‘moments’ of this stream are not merely those of sequence in 
time ; but they also have the appearance of dynamical con- 
nections. (2) Just as apparent as the fact of this unity, is the fact 
of a certain diremption accomplished by the activity of discrim- 
inating consciousness. Some of the psychoses are ascribed to 
the Zgo as their subject, and others are more definitely localized 
in the organism. (3) These two classes of experiences are now 
inevitably regarded by the natural ‘ ontological consciousness’ 
in terms of the interaction of body and mind. (4) So true and 
inevitable is all this, that the very conceptions ‘ cause,’ ‘ causal 
relations,’ ‘causal influence,’ etc., originate and receive their 
chief validation from this experience ; and without it, no question 
as to the relations in reality of body and mind could ever arise. 
(5) Judged from the point of view of experience, the figure of 
speech involved in the term ‘psycho-physical parallelism’ is 
both inadequate and misleading; it is inadequate, because it 
utterly fails to emphasize the complicated network of interrela- 
tions of which we have an indubitable experience ; and it is mis- 
leading, because it neglects the dynamical character of the inter- 
relations. (6) These defects are emphasized anew, when the 
theory becomes metaphysical and strives to state itself in terms 
of the ‘ontological consciousness.’ (7) For purposes of psy- 
chological science, it is the business of the investigator, assuming 
the standpoint of the natural dualistic hypothesis, to discover 
the precise nature and empirical formule of the interrelations. 
But, finally, (8) philosophy is not satisfied to leave the subject in 
this shape ; it seeks a ‘ umiting bond’ for these and for all other 
dynamical connections of our experience. This bond it must 
find in the Being of the Cosmos, whose being man, with the 
totality of his nature, shares. 


The Theory of Energetics in its Philosophical Bearings. By 

Joun Grier 

The claims of the Exergetiker, as expressed by Ostwald in his 
Naturphilosophie, may be summarized as follows. 

The most universal scientific concept is that of energy. All 
other concepts are derived from it. Energy is defined in terms 
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of work, as the result of work, or that which may be transformed 
into work. Thus substance and cause may be expressed in 
terms of energy. Matter may be expressed in terms of form- 
energy and volume-energy. The transition from physical to 
psychical phenomena becomes immensely simplified, for it is 
possible to conceive of a psychical energy as transformed physical 
energy more readily than we can coordinate matter and mind. 
This general position is fortified by three analogies : 

1. As a transition is effected from physical to nervous energy, 
so also is there a passage from nervous to psychical energy. 

2. As only a few crystals under pressure manifest electrical 
phenomena, so only the central energy of the brain is accompa- 
nied by consciousness. 

3. As a storage-battery produces energy out of all proportion 
to the liberating cause, so also the centrally stored energy. 

In criticism, the following theses were discussed : 

1. Its mathematical presuppositions and processes are precari- 
ously uncertain, as indicated by Boltzmann and Planck. 

2. The mechanical, or dynamical, expression of any physical 
system does not purport to give an exposition of the essential 
reality of the phenomena it describes. 

3. The correlation of the forms of physical energy expresses 
a quantitative equivalence. The attempted correlation of 
nervous and the so-called psychical energy is distinctively 
qualitative. 

4. The definition of energy in terms of %4/V? represents its 
essence under space and time conditions. Mental phenomena 
cannot be brought under such categories. 

5. Psychical energy is either the same in kind as nervous 
energy, or it is not. If it is, it must be a disguised form of mass 
and velocity relations. If it is not, it lies outside the initial con- 
cept of energy altogether. 

6. The physical world is characterized by decrease of energy 
and increase of entropy. The reverse is true of the world of 
thought. 

7. The concept of energy is not a ‘form’ of the mind in a 
Kantian sense, as Ostwald maintains. 
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8. Ostwald affirms that ‘the continuity of experiences in one 
brain, or in one mind’ constitutes the consciousness of personal 
identity. If this continuity is maintained by the brain as an 
organ of physical energy, it fails to account for the resulting con- 
tinuity of consciousness. If it is maintained by the subjective 
thought center, this transcends the function of the fundamental 
concept of energy. 


The Status of the Subconscious. By JoserH JastRow. 


On Mechanical Explanation. By Epcar A. Sincer, Jr. 

The ‘ mechanical ideal’ is more eagerly disputed about than | | 
carefully defined: its implied meaning varies with the interests i] 
of the disputants. If the biologist regards himself as offering a 
mechanical explanation of organic life in so far as he succeeds in 
describing its phenomena in physico-chemical terms, the chem- 
ist and the physicist may still feel the need of a mechanical ex- if 
planation of their own sciences. This confusion of images may 
be removed, if we consider one science to be mechanical with re- } 
spect to another, in so far as it approaches more nearly to a cer- 
tain traditional science which has received the name of mechanics. | 
The mechanical ideal then means the reduction of all sciences to 
that of mechanics. | 

Now sciences are best differentiated in terms of their ‘ dimen- | 
sions.’ Mechanics may be defined as the science whose dimen- lf 
sions are mass, space, and time. To ‘reduce’ a science of a | 
greater number of dimensions to that of mechanics is to show | 
that the dimensions in excess of mass, space, and time may be | | 
expressed as functions of these three. There is a long history | 
of efforts at such reduction. One of the most effective instru- | 
ments employed is the conception of concealed mass-motion: ¢. g., 
the dimension ‘temperature’ is eliminated when it is expressed as a 
function of mass-velocities. 

If we ask: On what grounds rests the ideal of making mass, | 
space, and time the dimensions of nature ? the answer must be that 
it rests on none but experimental grounds. For, while it follows 
from the meaning of explanation that it can be offered only in 
connection with a ‘ determinate’ system, we are unable to deduce 
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from the notion of determinateness either the number or the kind 
of the determinants. Consequently, we cannot deduce the neces- 
sary dimensions of such a system. 

With the admission of its empirical character, the mechanical 
ideal loses its direct interest for the philosopher. He may still, 
however, see in this ideal the imperfect expression of a deeper 
motive. Considering the historical material more carefully, we 
find that the real interest of science is not in the goa/ of reduction, 
but in the process of reduction. For example, there is a fairly 
continuous history of attempts to reduce the dimensions of the 
science of mechanics itself to those of kinematics or even of geom- 
etry. The mechanical ideal is properly neither mechanical nor 
an ideal: it is simply the recognized principle that explanation 
means the simplest possible description of the phenomena explained. 
Our systematic study permits us to define the meaning of ‘sim- 
plest’: that description is the simpler that can be effected in the 
fewer terms or dimensions. As for the definition of ‘ possible’ 
in this connection, together with the allied question of the limit of 
reduction, their discussion is beyond the reach of the paper. 

We see, then, that the so-called mechanical ideal, supposed to 
stand for a goal, raises only a question of fact whose decision 
there is little interest in anticipating ; its underlying motive raises 
a question of meaning whose recognition is of some importance. 


The Empirical View of Causation. By Brorner Curysostom. 

The empirical theory of causation is commonly accredited to 
Hume and Mill, but may be traced through Locke to Bacon. 
The views of these men have exercised so great an influence that 
we are impelled to look for the elements of truth in their theory. 
We have three questions: (1) What foundation has the theory 
of causality in sense-experience ? This leads to criticism of Hume. 
(2) How can we account for the xecessary connection between 
cause and effect? This involves examination of Mill. (3) What 
justification is there for the class of judgments which Kant named 
synthetic @ priori, citing the principle of causality as an example ? 

Consulting experience, we find that we apply the term cause 
wherever we perceive an unmistakable sign of action. In so far 
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as we are active, we find in ourselves the origin of the idea of 
cause. There has been too pronounced a tendency to look upon 
willing as the sole type of human activity. Hence the objection 
that the application of the term cause to external reality is an- 
thropomorphism. The remedy is found in shunning this exclu- 
sive attention to will and giving equal importance to thinking. 
To the objection that we perceive our acts of thinking and will- 
ing, but not the power that produces them, we may reply that 
the change rests upon a failure to distinguish between immanent 
and transient (‘transeunt’) action. Since the former, when viewed 
in the concrete, is nothing but the subject acting upon itself, 
whoever sees the act, sees the subject in the process of producing 
it. The subject which acts, moves, or does something, is the 
cause ; that which is done is the effect. The principle of causality 
may be formulated in these terms: very activity demands a sub- 
ject; and since this principle is necessary and universal, so also 
is the principle of causality. 

In the case of transient action, it may be difficult at first to 
find in the so-called effect any trace of the active force to which 
it owes its existence. But this effect had a beginning ; it passed 
from non-being to being, a passage impossible without the exer- 
cise of active force. 

The processes involved in developing the idea of cause in gen- 
eral are as follows: (1) Consciousness tells us that we are efficient 
causes of our thoughts and desires. (2) It informs us that we often 
control our bodily members. (3) By induction we can be certain 
that other bodies act on us. (4) By analogy we infer that other 
bodies act upon one another. This mutual interaction is a neces- 
sary assumption in all the natural and experimental sciences. 


The Dogma of Ex Nihilo Nihil Fit. By Epwarp GLeason 

SPAULDING. 

Does consciousness possess attributes which render possible an 
experimental confirmation of the dogma ex nihilo nihil fit, nthil 
fit ad nihilum? If not, is the ‘self-evidence’ of the principle suf- 
ficient ground for its application, and could this dogmatic pro- 
cedure be justified further by any increased usefulness resulting, 
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and recognition, therefore, be given to another determinant in 
scientific method than that of ‘absolute truth,’ viz., utility ? 
Finally, are there different kinds of dogma ? 

Examination of the development of the law of the conservation 
of energy shows, as ultimate characteristics of physical things 
which render an experimental confirmation possible here: (1) 
spatiality, and (2) the seemingly reversible change into each other 
of qualitatively different phenomena, ¢. g., heat and motion. If 
motion be primarily selected as ‘ work,’ and a constant quantita- 
tive proportion shown to exist between it and other phenomena, 
¢. g., heat, position, then the application of ex nihilo, etc., is on 
an experimental basis, and the origin of the definition of energy 
as ‘the power of doing work’ possibly explained. However, 
because it is impossible to get beyond these qualitatively different 
yet quantitative phenomena, and to establish anything more than 
proportion between them, the validity of ex zthilo, etc., here is not 
strictly proven. The law of the conservation of energy is there- 
fore based on an assumptio non probata. 

In ‘energetics’ the dogma is applied, first, to the ‘ exten- 
sity’ factor, ¢. g., mass, etc., second, to the ‘potential differ- 
ence’; one, when ‘ uncompensated,’ rises as much as another 
falls, but the qualities of each species of energy appear ex nithilo 
and disappear ad nthilum. 

Consciousness is not spatial, therefore cannot be measured by 
itself, nor are its events ‘ reversible.’ Consequently, there is no 
experimental basis for ex nihilo, etc. Nevertheless, the so-called 
‘self-evidence’ of this seems to some to demand its applica- 
tion. Self-evidence is belief, inability to conceive the opposite, 
congenital dogmatism as opposed to critical. This forced appli- 
cation leads necessarily either to the acceptance of the contra- 
dictio in adjecto of ‘unconscious consciousness’ or of a mate- 
rialism of energy. Nor can this contradiction be avoided by 
making unconscious consciousness ‘potential consciousness,’ 
analogous to ‘ potential’ energy in physics; for in the latter 
case something, viz., position, etc., is given, in the former nothing. 
Nor is the dogmatic application justified by the utilitarian prin- 
ciple. 
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Therefore, retaining the dualistic position, we must conclude 
that conscious states arise like qualities ex nijilo and disappear 
ad nihilum,; that transformation, causality, and conservation, 
which are interdependent in physics, are not present here. 


The Functional Theory of Psycho-physical Parallelism. By 
H. Heatu Bawven. 


1. By ‘function’ is meant orderly, continuous activity with 
reference to an end. But all activity consists simply of changes 
in structure. Hence the only significance of function over and 
above mere structure must lie in the end subserved. Function 
is the meaning of structure as expressed in its activity. But end 
or meaning, in its only legitimate sense, has reference to a con- 
scious content. Hence the psychical is, in some sense, the 
functioning of physical structure, for the function of the body is 
the orderly, continuous activity of the body, and in mind only 
can we find the end or meaning of this activity. Mind equals the 
meaning of the activities of the organism, it being understood 
that the organism cannot, in strictness, be separated in any hard 
and fast way from the rest of the universe. In this sense, it is 
not so startling as it seems, to say that the brain is conscious, 
that matter thinks, that mind simply represents the totality of 
the functioning of the body. A better form of statement, how- 
ever, would be to say that the psychical and the physical are 
constituent and correlative functions within experience. 

2. The term ‘mental activity’ is ambiguous. The demands 
of philosophic unity lead us to assume the existence of only one 
reality, with one process, its activity. From this standpoint, the 
concepts both of mind and of matter require revision. Matter is 
not lump stuff; it is energy, motion, activity. But this describes 
mind also, as experienced in will. Hence we are forced to some 
functional view of these two concepts, which interprets them, not 
in ontological or existential, but in teleological or methodological 
terms. Regarded in this way, the psychical appears as the 
meaning of the physical. 

3. If the foregoing criticisms are true, then the term ‘ uncon- 
scious mental states’ also is a confusion of two concepts which 
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methodological considerations would lead us to keep distinct. 
The phrase ‘unconscious mental states’ is a contradiction in 
terms. Yet the distinction between the psychical and the physi- 
cal is no less real because it is a functional distinction. 

4. In conclusion, it is pointed out that the tendency of scien- 
tific procedure is to ignore the metaphysical implications of the 
postulate of parallelism, and to explain the whole phenomenal 
universe in terms of a ‘ psychophysical’ causation and evolution. 
In this attitude, science is implicitly proceeding upon the basis of 
a functional interpretation of mind and matter. This is shown in 
terms of a discussion of Professor Baldwin's recent book Develop- 
ment and Evolution. 


Personal Idealism. By W. CaLpwe tt. 

A critical estimate of the volume of Oxford essays on “ Per- 
sonal Idealism,’’ edited by Henry Sturt. There is an inequality in 
the treatment of the subject by different essayists, some seem- 
ing to allow of a continuity between the older and the newer 
forms of idealism and others ignoring it. Some of the essays 
(like that of Stout) open up a line of valuable fact and argumen- 
tation, and others, like that of Rashdall and that of the editor, are 
in accordance with the professed spirit of the volume, but others 
establish little that is really new. Others, again, exaggerate the 
pragmatic conception of philosophy, and ignore the question of 
its presuppositions and its relation to the older idealism. The 
book, in short, suffers a good deal from its lack of unity, and from 
the overstatement of some of its more or less irresponsible 
writers. 
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Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. By Joun McTaccart ELLIs 
McTaccart. Cambridge, University Press, 1901.—pp. xx, 292. 
In his introductory chapter, Mr. McTaggart defines cosmology as 

‘* the application to subject-matter empirically known of @ priori con- 

clusions derived from the investigation of the nature of pure thought.’’ 

He admits that Hegel ‘‘ gives a very small part of his writings to cos- 

mological questions,’’ and he does not, for the most part, ‘‘ propose 

to consider the views actually expressed by Hegel,’’ but rather ‘‘ to 
consider what views on the subjects under discussion ought to be held 
by a thinker who accepts Hegel’s Logic, and in particular Hegel’s 
theory of the Absolute Idea.’’ This frank avowal of an ‘‘ endeavor 
to supplement rather than to expound ’’ is certain to strike terror to 
the minds of such Hegelian students as feel, with a certain show of 
justice, that they have been treated to overmuch supplementation of 

Hegel and that too many of the so-called expositions contain a very 

dilute extract of Hegel’s own doctrine. It should, however, be re- 

membered that Mr. McTaggart’s working out of Hegelian ideas is 
based upon a peculiarly close and critical study of the text of Hegel, 
and that it therefore deserves the respectful consideration of students. 

The present review departs from the order of the chapters, and concerns 

itself mainly with the question of the personality of Hegel’s Absolute. 
1. Mr. McTaggart opposes the conception of Hegel’s Absolute as 

personal God, and replaces it by the conception of the Absolute as ‘‘a 
society’’ ($197) —in other words, an impersonal community ‘‘ of 
related persons.’’ ‘This conception has two important features in 
common with the view that Hegel conceives of the Absolute as per- 
son. By both interpretations, the Absolute is to Hegel ‘‘not . . . an 
external and mechanical unity, not even . . . an organic unity, but 

. the deepest unity possible ($63)’’; by both interpretations also 
the Absolute is unquestionably spirit. But instead of conceiving the 

Absolute Reality as itself a person, manifested, yet not completely 

exhausted, in finite personalities, Mr. McTaggart teaches that just as 

‘*the parts have no meaning but their unity, so the unity has no mean- 

ing but the differentiations’’ (§ 21). More concretely, he holds that 

the Absolute Unity is itself a ‘community’ or ‘society’ of finite per- 
sons related to the unity by their consciousness of it. ‘‘ The unity,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ which connects individuals is not anything outside them, for it 
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has no reality distinct from them ;’’' it is therefore, in a certain sense, 
within them. Moreover, it is neither in each of them when taken 
separately (else there would be no distinction between any individual 
and the Absolute), nor in all of them when taken together as an 
aggregate (else the unity would be a mere sum). In truth: ‘‘ The 
unity must be completely in each individual. Yet it must also be 
the bond which unites them’’ ($14). Such a relating unity-in-the- 
differentiations is found, Mr. McTaggart teaches, in the consciousness 
which each individual has of the entire unity. In its intimate and 
fundamental nature, he believes, this ‘‘ relation which binds individuals 
together ’’ is love.’ 

This is an ingenious and a subtle attempt to solve the really insolu- 
ble problem: How obtain a unity which is neither an individual nor 
an aggregate, that is, a sum of externally related parts or aggregate ? 
Mr. McTaggart, as has been indicated, answers: The unity is in- 
ternal and yet not individual, in that it consists in the conscious- 
ness which each individual has of itself and of all the similarly 
conscious individuals. But this conception is surely inadequate. 
Granted that the relation of each individual to the others consists in 
its consciousness of all the others, the consciousness of unity, as pos- 
sessed by any one individual, is certainly distinct from that conscious- 
ness of unity which each of the other individuals feels. In other 
words, we have not yet reached an absolute unity, but rather a sum of 
relations (consciousnesses of unity), which have need of still further 
unifying. Or, to put this criticism in another form — we have now an 
aggregate of internal relations, which themselves must be conceived as 
externally related, unless indeed they are unified by being object to 
the central or Absolute self-consciousness. 

The failure of Mr. McTaggart’s positive interpretation throws us back 
upon the view that Hegel conceived of the Absolute Reality as personal 
God. Hegel's own expressions in the most detailed and authoritative 
form of his metaphysical system, the Zogic, fully bear out this inter- 
pretation. He defines the ‘“‘ Universal’’ — the ‘‘ mediating univer- 
sal’’ — as not merely ‘‘a totality of its members, but as a singular 
particular or exclusive individuality,’’ * and he characterizes the Abso- 
lute Idea as ‘‘ der verniinftiger Begriff,’’ adding, in the sentence which 
follows: ‘‘ Der Begriff ist nicht nur Seele, sondern freier, subjektiver 
Begriff, der fiir sich ist und daher die Persinlichkeit hat.’’ * 

14-15 and 64 seg. 

#Ch. IX, cf esp. 2 310. 

3 Encyclopedia, 2 191. 

‘Logik, Werke, V, Vom Begriff, 3ter Abschn., Cap. 3, first paragraph. Italics 
mine. 
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The belief that Hegel conceives God as personal does not, however, 
rest on the interpretation, however unambiguous, of single passages. 
On the contrary, the whole trend of the Zogic is toward this conclu- 
sion, and its most important teaching opposes the theory of Absolute 
Reality as a plurality of related parts, whether a merely mechanical 
combination or the unity of a system. For if one considers this con- 
ception of a unity which is deeper than that of externally related 
parts, it becomes clear that only an Absolute Individual will fulfill 
the condition, by being manifested in the parts instead of being com- 
posed of them. So long as, in Mr. McTaggart’s terms, ‘‘ the unity 
has no meaning but the differentiations,’’ it cannot help being an ag- 
gregate — in other words, an externally related combination of parts. 
On the other hand, an Absolute Individual not only includes all the- 
parts, but relates them by virtue of its own deeper unity ; that is to 
say, the unity belongs more truly to the Absolute than to the particu- 
lars ; it is no longer the superficial unity of a sum, but the fundamental 
unity of the ‘‘ exclusive individuality.’’ 

Against this view Mr. McTaggart offers only two arguments. He 
holds, in the first place, that this conception implies a virtual regression 
to the transcended categories of essence, in that it conceives of the Ab- 
solute as behind the individuals, and, in a sense, more real than they. 
This criticism, however, rests on a misapprehension of Hegel’s doc- 
trine of essence. For Hegel never denies the rationality of the 
attempt to ‘account for’ finite realities. He objects to the interpre- 
tation of them as ‘ appearances,’ and to the explanation of them through 
the fictitious conception of essence. For essence is regarded by Hegel 
as unknown reality which purports to be unrelated to phenomena and 
which yet has no meaning except ‘unknown cause of precisely these 
phenomena.’ Judged by this standard, the interpretation of Hegel’s 
Absolute as person is far from conceiving of it as essence. For the 
Absolute person must be, like all persons, directly known ; and it in- 
cludes and relates finite individuals even though it is not constituted 
by them. 

In the second place, Mr. McTaggart lays great stress on an important 
teaching of Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, which certainly suggests the 
impersonality of the Absolute. Hegel, as is well known, makes the 
Holy Ghost the synthesis in the triad of which Father and Son are 
thesis and antithesis. This, as Mr. McTaggart shows, is equivalent 
to the teaching that the Holy Ghost is the deeper reality of Father 
and Son. ‘‘ The Father and the Son,’’ he says, ‘‘ are related to the 
Holy Ghost as something which is they and more than they ’’ (§ 213). 
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But the Holy Ghost is explicitly identified by Hegel with the church, 
or community (Gemeinde). Since, then, Hegel identifies the Abso- 
lute with God, and furthermore teaches that the Holy Ghost is ‘‘ not 
only the supreme reality, but the sole reality of God,’’ and, finally, 
defines the Holy Ghost as a ‘‘ community,’’ it follows, according to 
Mr. McTaggart, that the Absolute, or God, is to Hegel a society of 
related persons, but itself impersonal. 

Now it must be confessed at once that Hegel does, in many pas- 
sages, identify the Holy Ghost with the church. But there are several 
statements which indicate that this is an abbreviation, as it were, from 
the fuller and more adequate definition, very explicitly stated by 
Hegel in the words ‘‘the Spirit of God, or God, as present, 
real Spirit, God dwelling in His church.’’' Now, ‘‘God dwelling 
in His church’’ means more than a mere community of related 
individuals. In other words, as the Father meant, to Hegel, God 
abstractly viewed as apart from the world, and as the Son meant sensi- 
ble nature regarded as God revealing himself, so the Holy Ghost 
meant God, the Infinite Personality in his relation to the finite 
persons whom he encompasses and includes. The passages which 
identify the Holy Ghost with the church are, thus, either inexplicably 
opposed to that just quoted, or else the word ‘church’ or ‘ commu- 
nity’ ( Gemeinde) must be interpreted in them all by the fuller expres- 
sion ‘ God dwelling in his church,’ and the use of the term Gemeinde, 
with so full a meaning, must be regarded as a case of Hegel’s tendency 
—admitted by Mr. McTaggart — to over-emphasize some one side of 
his teaching. 

But to this interpretation of Hegel’s assertion that the Holy Spirit 
(and therefore God) is the Church, Mr. McTaggart would object : 
Hegel’s vocabulary is ‘‘ rich with terms for a unity, which would sug- 
gest, or at least not exclude the suggestion of, a personal unity. He 
chose, however, a word — Gemeinde — whose ordinary meaning quite 
excludes any idea of personal unity. It is surely a fair inference that 
he wished to exclude that idea’’ ($218). But this argument proves. 
too much. Hegel had not the remotest scruple in utterly perverting 
words from their usual meaning. Mr. McTaggart himself teaches that 
Hegel uses the terms ‘God’ and ‘ Father’ of impersonal realities, and 
that he employs the word ‘friendship’ to mean something other 
than ‘‘affection which is fixed on the friend himself’’ (§ 220). 
The critic who admits that Hegel has so greatly altered the meaning 
of these familiar terms cannot consistantly hold Hegel to the every- 
day significance of the word Gemeinde. 

1 Werke, II, 315 (Translation II, 107), quoted by Mr. McTaggart, 2 216. 
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Besides elaborating this general argument, Mr. McTaggart quotes’ the 
first paragraph of Part III in the Philosophy of Religion to show 
that Hegel does not conceive his God as personal. The passage cer- 
tainly, in a sense, identifies ‘the self-consciousness of God’ with a 
consciousness which has finite selves as its object. Yet the passage 
also definitely speaks of the finite consciousness as ‘ distinct from 
God, from the Absolute,’ and cannot therefore be cited to show that 
‘‘ Hegel regards God as a unity of persons . . . many persons, not 
one person, although really one Spirit.’’ 

It must, finally, be noted that the Philosophy of Religion cannot 
claim to be so authoritative an expression as the Zogic of Hegel’s sys- 
tem. Pieced together, as it was, from the notebooks of his students, 
and published after his death without his revision, it should not be 
used to oppose, but rather to supplement, the teaching of the Zogzc. 
Therefore, if the student of Hegel finds in the Zaogic the clear assertion 
of the personality of Absolute Reality, and if he acknowledges with 
Mr. McTaggart, that to Hegel ‘ God’ and ‘ Absolute ’ are synonymous 
terms, he cannot admit the validity of any argument drawn from the 
Philosophy of Religion in opposition to this conclusion. 

The conception of human immortality follows, Mr. McTaggart holds 
(Ch. IL), from this doctrine of the Absolute Idea as unity of indi- 
viduals. ‘‘* Hegel,’’ he says ‘‘ does not appear to have been much in- 
terested in the question of immortality ’’; he asserts the truth of the 
doctrine, but gives no prominence to it (§§ V, VI). None the less the 
doctrine follows, Mr. McTaggart teaches, from the theory that finite 
selves are fundamental differentiations of the Absolute. For ‘‘ absolute 
reality as a whole must be regarded as unchanging’’ (§ 33); and it 
is ‘‘ the nature of the Absolute to be manifested in precisely those dif- 
ferentiations in which it is manifested.’’ Thus ‘‘ the Absolute re- 

14224. (Abridged, from Mr. McTaggart’s quotation. Italics mine.) ‘‘ We de- 
fined religion as being in the stricter sense the self-consciousness of God. Self-con- 
sciousness in its character as consciousness has an object, and it is conscious of itself 
in this object ; this object is also consciousness, but it is consciousness as object, and 
is consequently finite consciousness, a consciousness which is distinct from God, from 
the Absolute. The element of determinateness is present in this form of conscious- 
ness and consequently finitude is present in it ; God is self-consciousness. He Anows 
Himself in a consciousness which is distinct from Him, which is potentially the con- 
sciousness of God, but is also this actually, since it knows its identity with God, an 
identity which is, however, mediated by the negation of finitude. . . . We define 
God when we say that He distinguishes Himself from Himself, and is an object for 
Himself, but that in this distinction He is purely identical with Himself, is in fact 
spirit. . . . Fimite consciousness knows God only to the extent to which God knows 
Himself in it, thus God is Spirit, the Spirit of His Church in fact, ¢. ¢., of those who 
worship Him.’’ 
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quires each self, not to make up a sum, or to maintain an average, but 
in respect of the self’s special and unique nature’’ ($35). Because 
the Absolute, which consists precisely in the interrelated system of 
individuals, is eternal, each of these individuals must itself be immor- 
tal, for if any one perished the unity would be broken. 

This is a strong and vivid presentation of the great argument of 
monistic philosophy for human immortality. But it does not preclude 
the conception of the Absolute as an individual rather than a society. 
Mr. McTaggart, it is true, denies this. ‘‘ This line of argument,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ would not hold with a view ’’ in which the Absolute is ‘‘ some- 
thing more and deeper than the unity of its differentiations. . . . In 
that case, a breach in the unity of the differentiations would not imply 
a breach in the unity of the Absolute, because the unity might be pre- 
served by that part of the Absolute which lay behind the differentia- 
tions’’ ($35). In other words, the author maintains that only the 
conception of an Absolute whose ‘‘ unity has no meaning but the 
differentiations ’’ demands the conception of essentially eternal selves 
as its manifestations ; and that an Absolute Individual could be ‘as a 
whole unchanging,’’ even if the individual selves included in it ceased 
toexist. But the truth is that, if the finite selves are conceived, as by 
Hegel, to be essential manifestations of the Absolute, then they must 
be eternal even if the nature of the Absolute is not exhausted by them. 
For each self is, in Royce’s words, ‘‘a unique expression of the divine 
purpose ;’’' and if, therefore, the individual selves could perish, the 
Absolute could no longer remain the same. Mr. McTaggart has, 
indeed, developed from Hegelian premises an argument for human 
immortality ; but his argument holds as well, if the Absolute be con- 
ceived as personal, as if it be regarded, in his fashion, as system of 
related individuals. 

The remaining chapters of the book may be more lightly passed 
over, though every one of them contains fruitful suggestion for the 
student of Hegel. In opposition to the traditional view, Mr. Mc- 
Taggart argues (Ch. VII) that society, as it really is, is described by 
Hegel rather as mechanism than as organism. Hegel, as he says, 
never himself characterizes the nature of society as ‘ organic’; and 
Hegel’s conception of social progress is of an oscillation between so- 
cialistic and individualistic tendencies. 

In his interpretation of Hegel’s doctrine of the Supreme Good 
(Ch. IV), Mr. McTaggart is more conventional ; for he holds that the 
Supreme Good—that is, the harmony of individuals — coincides 

'The World and the Individual, 11, p. 286. 
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with the Supreme Real. In detail, however, he argues that the Su- 
preme Good is undiscoverable; and he therefore believes that the 
calculation of the greatest pleasure is the practical moral criterion. 

The discussion of punishment (Ch. V) is followed by a considera- 
tion of Hegel’s view of sin (Ch. V1). Hegel is correctly repre- 
sented as teaching that ‘‘ where there is innocence there must neces- 
sarily follow sin, and where there is sin there must necessarily follow 
Retribution, Amendment, and Virtue.’’ But this process, Mr. McTag- 
gart points out (§ 178), isnot, in life as we knowit, universal. For, in 
the first place, in its higher stages, ‘‘ virtue can be increased otherwise 
than through sin and amendment’’ ($177); and, second, many in- 
stances occur in which ‘‘ innocence does not pass into sin’’ or sin into 
virtue ($179). Nowitis highly unlikely that Hegel overlooked these 
cases ; for ‘‘ whatever the philosophical importance which he attrib- 
uted to the facts of everyday life, his knowledge of them was pro- 
found and his practical interest in them was acute.’’ Either, there- 
fore, Mr. McTaggart concludes, Hegel attributes this process from 
innocence through sin to virtue, not to the individual but to the race 
(§ 180); or else he means to imply that the process is completed only 
in the life after death. 

Finally, in the discussion of Hegelianism (and Christianity Ch. 
VIII), Mr. McTaggart defines his purpose as more ‘‘ purely historical ’’: 
the endeavor to determine the relation in which Hegel actually stood 
to the Christian religion. With entire accuracy, in the opinion of 
the present writer, he holds that Hegel’s doctrine of the Trinity is 
the conception of the Father and Son as imperfect aspects of the Holy 
Spirit ; that his doctrine of the Incarnation regards God as incarnated 
in all finite things, and Jesus Christ as a mere type of the unity of the 
divine and human ; that Hegel treats sin as an element of good ; and, 
finally, that his ethics lay no stress on sin, on humility, or immor- 
tality. In each of these conceptions, Hegel either opposes accepted 
Christian doctrine, or, at most, he agrees only with some one phase or 
aspect of Christianity. Mary Wuiton CALKINS, 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Facts and Comments. By HerBert Spencer. New York, D. 

Appleton and Co., 1902.—pp. viii, 292. 

Mr. Spencer has brought together in this final volume a number of 
essays which have not hitherto been published. They concern a great 
variety of topics upon which he has meditated during a long life-time 
of reflection. The ideas here expressed the philosopher regards as of 
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varying value, some of them being relatively trivial, others of more 
interest, while some are of sufficient importance to be embodied in his 
scientific treatises. All admirers of Herbert Spencer will be grateful 
for this aftermath of his thought. We have here the gleanings from 
a rich intellectual field. 

The essay entitled ‘‘ Feeling vs. Intellect ’’ may fairly be regarded 
as worthy of a place in the body of his philosophy. The animation 
of the style of this paper is characteristic of the entire volume. 
**Come up stairs,’’ said Mr. Huxley to him on the occasion of an 
afternoon call in 1854, ‘‘ Come up stairs and I will show you a fact 
that goes slick through a great generalization !’’ This was a chal- 
lenge from the man of science to the philosopher. Mr. Huxley was 
dissecting the brain of a porpoise, an animal which has a brain of 
relatively immense size, seemingly out of all proportion to the crea- 
ture’s needs. This was the fact, and the generalization which it 
seemed to refute was the prevalent idea that the brain is chiefly, if not 
wholly, the organ of intelligence. ‘‘ What can an animal leading so 
simple a life want with an organ almost large enough to carry on the 
life of a human being ?’’ Mr. Spencer, reflecting upon the anomaly, 
became convinced that the current idea was erroneous. Mind itself 
is not identical with intelligence alone ; it includes the whole range of 
consciousness, of which sensations and emotions are larger compo- 
nents even than thought, and the brain is the organ of expressing 
these emotions and sensations far more than it is the organ of thought. 
‘* The large brain of the porpoise is not the agent of much intellec- 
tual activity, but it is the agent of much emotional activity, accom- 
panying the pursuit and capture of prey. That enormous muscular 
power exhibited by the creature — exhibited sometimes in its super- 
fluous gambols while keeping up with a swift vessel — is the expression 
of an enormous outflow of feeling ; for without the correlative feeling 
there could not be the muscular contraction. It is in generating this 
great body of feeling and concomitant energy, perpetually expended 
in the movements of the chase, that its brain is mainly occupied’’ 
(P- 39). 

Likewise in human life and conduct, Mr. Spencer holds that the 
emotions are the supreme element. ‘‘ That which we ordinarily 
ignore when speaking of mind is its essential part. The emotions are 
the masters, the intellect is the servant.’’ He then points out some 
erroneous conceptions arising from ‘‘ the immense mistake commonly 
made in identifying mind with intellect.’’ The over-valuation of in- 
telligence has for its concomitant the undervaluation of the emotional 
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nature. It leads to unscrupulous egotism and disregard of one’s fellow 
men ; whereas the cultivation of the altruistic sentiments promotes 
the happiness of society. The superiority of the moral element thus 
becomes conspicuous. Full recognition of this truth would change 
men’s estimates of character. They would honor more than they do 
the unobtrusively good, and think less of those whose merit is intel- 
lectual ability. ‘* There would, for example, be none of the unceas- 
ing admiration for that transcendent criminal, Napoleon’’ (p. 41). 
In the matter of education, the chief aim would be, not merely 
instruction, as at present, but moralization, a point which he further 
enforces in his essay on ‘‘ State Education.”’ ‘‘ Were it fully under- 
stood that the emotions are the masters and the intellect the servant, 
it would be seen that little can be done by improving the servant 
while the masters remain unimproved ’’ (p. 43). It may be observed 
that, in substance, this view of Mr. Spencer agrees with that of 
Aristotle and Plato. ‘‘ All true education is,’’ as Plato says, ‘‘ a train- 
ing of our sympathies so that we may love and hate in a right man- 
ner.’’ The high place accorded to the altruistic sentiments, how- 
ever, is due to the influence of Christian ethics mainly, although Mr. 
Spencer cites a remarkable example of it among savages, the peaceful 
Arafuras, as contrasted with the cruel, though clever, Fijians. 

In the essay, ‘‘ Some Light on Use-Inheritance,’’ Mr. Spencer em- 
ploys with great effect the argumentum ad hominem to refute the ob- 
jection which the neo-Darwinians, especially the school of Weismann, 
bring against the neo-Lamarckians, who defend use-inheritance, main- 
taining that ‘‘a modification produced in an organ can produce a 
correlated modification in the germ of a descendant.’’ He shows, by 
striking illustrations, that ‘‘ inability to conceive any means’’ by 
which acquired characters impress themselves on the reproductive ele- 
ments is no adequate reason for assuming that they cannot do this. 
He further disposes of the objection by reference to a parallel case, 
that of Huyghens, who rejected the theory of gravitation because he 
could not conceive any means by which the mutual attraction of bodies 
could be effected. Nevertheless the theory of gravitation is universally 
accepted. The substance of this essay should be incorporated in the 
Principles of Biology. 

Mr. Spencer treats in a very interesting manner what he calls ‘‘ The 
Regressive Multiplication of Causes.’’ He illustrates this principle, in 
the case of descent, by an ancestral tree drawn up to show not merely de- 
scent from some person of note, but ‘‘ all the ancestors of each preced- 
ing generation, multiplying as they recede ; the four grandparents, the 
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eight great-grandparents, the sixteen great-great-grandparents, the 
thirty-two, etc.; nearly all of them commonplace or obscure persons, 
descent from whom confers no distinction,’’ yet each contributed to 
the descendant a part of the constitution now possessed by him. 
Moreover, each became a cause only through the presence or absence 
of certain conditions or incidents. ‘‘If a certain ancestor and an- 
cestress had been of different creeds; if one or both had had no 
property; if the lady had not recovered from small-pox without bear- 
ing marks ; if illness had prevented one of them from attending a cer- 
tain social gathering, or the other had been called away by business ; 
or if some more attractive man had not been absent ; and so on, and 
so on ; the courtship would not have been initiated, the marriage would 
not have taken place, and there would not have been the child through 
whom the descent was traced’’ (p. 211). The same principle is 
illustrated in the inorganic world and in the entire cosmic process. 
** We have to regard each cause we see in operation as resulting from 
an integration of causes, or rather of forces, conditions, antecedents, 
becoming more complex with each step of retrogression, carrying us 
back to an infinite complexity’’ (p. 215). The doctrine here set 
forth should have formed a chapter in First Principles, and Mr. 
Spencer desires it to be considered in that connection. 

Besides the above-mentioned essays, which are of sufficient impor- 
tance to be incorporated into the philosophical system of the author, 
Mr. Spencer has included in this volume of ‘‘ Facts and Comments”’ 
a large number of short papers on topics of more popular interest ; but 
in all of them, whether important or trivial, we recognize the habitu- 
ally reflective turn of mind which characterizes the philosopher. 
There are several articles on Music which contain valuable suggestions 
as well as heterodox opinions. Many will agree with him in deplor- 
ing the growing tendency to acceleration in ‘tempo,’ and the dis- 
play of mere agility in performers, as if difficulties overcome were of 
more importance than the music itself. Mr. Spencer maintains, 
against some high authorities, that the ‘Origin of Music’ is not in 
rhythm, but in melody. He traces the development of music, in 
accordance with the general theory of evolution, from its simplest and 
most primitive forms as practiced to-day among the lower races — 
through stages of increasing heterogeneity, integration, and definite- 
ness —up to its highest type, which he considers to be ‘ poetical 
music,’ and cites as examples, Beethoven’s Septet and Haydn's 
** Seven Last Words,”’ 

In an essay on Meyerbeer, Mr. Spencer rates him very highly, 
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chiefly because this composer, in his view, combines better than others 
‘«the two requisite elements in fine music: dramatic expression and 
melody.’’ ‘‘ Notwithstanding all that has been said against him, I 
shall continue to applaud Meyerbeer until there is shown to me some 
work in which truth of expression and melodic quality are better united 
than they are in ‘ Robert, toi que j’aime’’’ (p. 115). Upon one 
account, he puts Meyerbeer above Mozart. Meyerbeer had been found 
fault with by the critics for too frequent use of arpeggios and scale- 
passages. Mr. Spencer himself would agree that this would be a fault 
if it could be proved. ‘*‘ Scale-passages especially annoy me: suggest- 
ing that the composer, ‘ gravelled for lack of matter,’ runs upstairs to 
find an idea, and being disappointed comes down again’’ (p. 113). 
Accordingly he set to work to test the point scientifically. By actual 
count it was found ‘‘ that in equal spaces Meyerbeer has 151 of these 
mechanical successions and Mozart 253.’’ ‘The ‘classical’ composer 
is far more open to the fault, if it be one. 

In the papers on Art, Mr. Spencer notes the tendency to over-value 
the intellectual element ; whereas, he contends that the true purpose 
of art is not to instruct but to give pleasure. In this, he sets himself 
in opposition to Wagner and his theories. Under the suggestive title 
‘*« Barbaric Art,’’ he points out a change of taste carrying us back to 
types of art prevailing in the days of coercive rule, and this is but one 
token of the ‘‘rebarbarization’’ characterizing the present ‘‘ move- 
ment towards Imperialism.’’ Grace and beauty are sacrificed to cost- 
liness and gorgeousness, and even to ugliness, where medizvalism is 
dominant. 

Facts and Comments contains a number of short political tracts: 
‘‘Imperialism and Slavery,’’ ‘‘ Party Government,’’ ‘‘ State Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Rebarbarization,’’ ‘‘ Regimentation,’’ ‘‘ Patriotism.’’ The 
last-named essay begins: ‘‘ Were any one to call me dishonest or un- 
truthful he would touch me to the quick. Were he to say that I am 
unpatriotic, he would leave me unmoved. ‘ What, then, have you no 
love of country?’ That is a question not to be answered in a breath.’’ 
Further on he says: ‘‘To me the cry — ‘ Our country, right or wrong !’ 
seems detestable’’ (p. 124). He makes his meaning clear and sup- 
plies pertinent illustrations. The essays: ‘‘ A Business Principle,’’ 
‘The Reform of Company Law,’’ ‘‘ Spontaneous Reform,’’ ‘‘ Sanita- 
tion in Theory and Practice,’’ ‘‘ Vaccination,’’ ** Gymnastics,’’ furnish 
valuable suggestions. One cannot run one’s eye down the table of con- 
tents of this volume without being impressed with the breadth of in- 
tellectual interest of this thinker, nor read his thoughts upon these 
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topics without admiring his sagacity, whether one agrees with him 
or not. 

The personal note appearing in these brief papers imparts to them 
a peculiar charm. ‘‘ Tethered by ill-health to the south of England,”’ 
Mr. Spencer, since ’89, has spent his summers in a country-house 
where there were young people. ‘‘ Taking, in my daily drives, two 
ladies as companions, and being generally unable to bear continuous 
conversation, I put a check on this by asking one or other question 
not to be answered without thought.’’ A clever device, worthy of a 
philosopher! We may easily imagine the hush which fell upon the 
chatter, when this question for instance was put: ‘‘ How is it possible 
for a lark, while soaring, to sing for several minutes without cessa- 
tion?’’ In the silence which ensued upon the unusual demand upon 
these young people to use their minds, the philosopher was left free to 
enjoy his own while testing theirs. 

The author tells us that this volume is the final one. Seldom is it 
permitted a thinker at fourscore to look back upon a task self-imposed 
in early manhood carried out so nearly to completion. It is the 
artist, with the inevitable shadow close at hand, giving the last 
touches to his canvas. Whether one finds oneself in agreement or 
not with Mr. Spencer’s philosophical views, one cannot but admire the 
resolution and unflagging perseverance with which, against all obstacles, 
he has labored at his task. ‘‘ Early in life,’’ he says in one of these 
essays, ‘‘ it became a usual experience with me to stand in a minority 
— often a small minority, approaching sometimes to a minority of 
one.’’ Yet, undaunted by opposition, as he was unshaken in purpose 
by bodily infirmity, sustained by the simple courage of conviction, 
he has gone steadily on to the final consummation. 

These last writings have the pathetic interest which attaches to all 
last things. They are the more pathetic because Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy denies him the hope of a personal consciousness beyond 
the present life. There is a touch of sadness in the fina! essay, 
** Ultimate Questions.’’ ‘* For years past, when watching the unfold- 
ing buds in the spring there has arisen the thought — Shall I ever 
again see the buds unfold? Shall I ever again be awakened at dawn 
by the song of the thrush? Now that the end is not likely to be long 
postponed, there results an increasing tendency to meditate upon 
ultimate questions.’’ 

These are the questions which are as old as the human race, yet 
new to every member of it, the persistent questions of ‘‘the How 
and the Why, of the Whence and the Whither.’’ The Christian 
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faith gives a partial answer to these questions, but to one who has 
relinquished the creed of Christendom, ‘the riddle of existence’ 
remains, in its deeper aspects, a riddle still. That at death the ele- 
ments of a human consciousness merely ‘‘ lapse into the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy whence they were derived,’’ so that with his last 
breath it becomes to each as if he had never lived, appears to 
Mr. Spencer ‘‘a strange and repugnant conclusion.’’ But it is the 
inevitable conclusion of his philosophy, and he seems to acquiesce in it. 
Is it, then, so certain that death ends all? Is there not a glimmer of 
hope for the Agnostic even, who holds with Mr. Spencer that in our 
human life the emotions are the masters, the intellect the servant ? 
This predominance of the emotions has some meaning. May it not 
be that the great impulses of hope, desire, and aspiration, unsatisfied 
in the temporal life, have, like natural instincts, some answering 
reality in the future? If, trusting them here, our human lives are 
elevated and enriched, may it not be sane and rational even, in respect 
to the larger issues, to believe where we cannot prove? 
Henry A. P. Torrey. 


A History of Political Theories: Ancient and Medieval. By 
WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DunniING. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany ; London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1902.—pp. xxv, 360. 


Professor Dunning prefaces this noteworthy contribution to the his- 
tory of political theories by defining the nature and limits of his un- 
dertaking, saying that the ‘‘ present history will prefer those lines of 
development in which political ideas appear as legal rather than as 
ethical.’’ From this standpoint, he reviews the chief works on the 
history of political theories published in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, — Janet, Robert von Mohl, Hildenbrand, Bluntschli, Blakey, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. He aims to be more comprehensive 
than Pollock, Bluntschli, and Hildenbrand, more systematic and ac- 
curate than Blakey, less bibliographical than Mohl, and to differen- 
tiate more sharply between political and ethical theory than Janet. 
The author has carried out this plan with consistency in the main, al- 
though I think that, in the treatment of such a writer as Plato, the ex- 
position is vitiated by the artificial separation of strictly political and 
ethical elements, where these elements are so intricately and essen- 
tially united as in the Dialogues. In the case of no other writer, 
perhaps, is this difficulty so keenly felt as with Plato; and yet in the 
ancient theories of politics in general, ethics and politics are not so 
clearly sundered as in post-renaissance theory; and for this reason the 
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historian, in order to give a correct exhibit of ancient and medizval 
political philosophy, cannot isolate these elements as there actually in- 
terrelated. Indeed, the author has himself apparently felt this, for he 
has fortunately not adhered to his introductory programme with abso- 
lute rigidity. The bibliographies are admirably prepared, with a rare 
discretion as to what should be put into a useful compilation of titles. 
Such a series of titles is certainly not enhanced in value by being 
merely exhaustive. Select bibliographies are conveniently placed at 
the ends of chapters, and a general bibliography, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, is furnished in an appendix. In the select bibliographies, 
date and place of publication are generally omitted, but will be found 
with complete title in the appendix. Another general remark about 
the book is perhaps worth making: it is a good example of proof-read- 
ing, which inevitably predisposes the reader to a feeling of security 
in the author’s general accuracy of statement. This feeling of se- 
curity is in no wise shaken by a minute verification of references and 
statements of fact. Such minor details, although relatively insignifi- 
cant when compared with the higher informing ideas of the book and 
its constructive criticism, are yet important for the reader’s opinion of 
the scholarly character of the volume and for his good will towards the 
author. The reader has a legitimate claim on the writer for the exact 
verification of such matters. 

A clear, though somewhat brief, sketch of the development of the 
historical governments of Athens and Sparta in particular, and of the 
institutional bases of Greek theory amongst the Hellenic people in 
general, precedes Professor Dunning’s discussion of the philosophy 
of politics. The Athenian democracy (although democracy is a mis- 
nomer when applied to the entire Athenian population) and the Spar- 
tan aristocracy, because of their importance for Plato and Aristotle, 
are explained in their most significant features. I cannot, however, 
quite agree with the author when he says regarding Plato and Aristotle 
that they analyzed and classified the principles and organs of a state 
‘*that had passed its prime and was rapidly passing away,’’ and that 
the result of this systematic reflection ‘‘ was rather explication of the 
past than anticipation of the future.’’ This statement seems to me to 
apply with essential accuracy to Aristotle, his political theories being 
empirically derived from and founded on the one hundred and fifty- 
eight actual constitutions he is said to have examined and summarized 
(although in the Poditics, Bks. VII and VIII deal with an ideal common- 
wealth, as is indicated by pé/dovea zat’ evveatdvar); but with Plato 
the case is different. No doubt certain Spartan and Pythagorean in- 
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stitutions, partly aristocratic and partly communistic, were significant 
for his political philosophy, and are clearly discernible factors in his 
ideal state. Yet it would be a misinterpretation of the philosophical 
and ethical-reformatory foundations of his civic structure to say that 
his reflection was merely an ‘‘ explication of the past’’ (p. 18). 

I do not wish to minimize the influence of Spartan institutions or 
of Plato’s whole historical environment on his conception of the ideal 
commonwealth. On the contrary, I think Professor Dunning would 
have done gocd service had he pointed out with even greater distinct- 
ness the meaning for Plato (who saw the light of day at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war) of the ‘‘ antithesis and death-grapple of 
Spartan oligarchy and Athenian democracy’’ (p. 19), in which oli- 
garchy arose victor. This fact no doubt gave the young mind food 
for thought and exercised no inconsiderable influence on his political 
ideas, as the author points out (p. 44). But Plato’s commonwealth 
is an intellectual aristocracy, and not a state militant nor an oligarchy 
whose strength is vested in gymnastic training and skill at arms, al- 
though he does not deny to these a certain importance. In these re- 
spects Plato's state is un-Spartan, and in the Zaws he more completely 
parts company with the Doric constitution. The Platonic state is 
founded on the Platonic psychology and ethics. It is the ‘‘ individual 
writ large,’’ its classes are analogues of the psychological elements 
(reason, the spirited element, the appetitive element, or, roughly de- 
scribed, cognition, will, feeling) and its organization is ethically deter- 
mined. While I do not deny the importance of historical suggestion 
and environment, I feel that the author gives them undue prominence 
in his criticism of Plato, and that too little notice is paid to the psy- 
chological and philosophical factors in Plato’s theory, although these 
are not entirely ignored. The whole volume, indeed, exhibits a 
strong bias for the biological method of interpreting history, the ex- 
planation of phenomena in terms of environment, of which M. Taine 
has furnished us with the most radical and thoroughgoing example. 
With such a method, effective and productive as it is whére legiti- 
mately applied, the constructive and creative character of work like 
Plato’s is apt to suffer, and to be interpreted as merely a selective or 
adaptive process —a kind of eclecticism. No doubt it is that, but 
that is surely not all. I make this objection with considerable hesita- 
tion, feeling as I do the most cordial sympathy with the author’s tem- 
perate and well-weighed exposition, and knowing how much more 
dangerous and futile is the opposite error of exaggerating the @ priori 
character of Plato’s state (or of any other thing or system). 
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Professor Dunning says with justice that Plato’s political theories 
** never assumed the independent and systematic form of science ’’ 
(p. 27). His political ideas are set forth mainly in the Statesman, 
the Republic, and the Laws. The first is an ‘‘ exercise in dialectic,’ 
tuc second a treatise on individual and social ethics, the third ‘‘ sets 
out with a deliberate purpose of dealing with political subjects’’ 
(p. 27), while all of them include incidentally matter of great value for 
political science. In regard to the Repudiic, the author objects to the 
title as misleading, adding in a footnote (p. 28) that the alternative 
title, On Justice, describes more accurately the contents. This would 
be true, if we were to consider only the first four books — the original 
draft of the Refudiic and probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the rest — but surely the title Repudiic more adequately describes the 
last six books. While the ethical coloring of Plato’s entire concep- 
tion of the state is unmistakable, it would seem to me to require a 
high-handed interpretation to say that the latter part of the dialogue 
or the dialogue asa whole is On Justice. The older and more ade- 
quate title has survived, and rightfully, I think, in the Platonic corpus. 
The political ideas brought into most prominent relief in this dialogue, 
according to the author’s analysis, are (1) the need of organic unity 
in society ; (2) the importance of systematic education, directed to 
fitting the upper classes for civic functions, and so tending to make a 
large part of legislation unnecessary ; (3) the conception of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy, or the ideal of authority based on culture (p. 30). 
To these might be added, (4) communism of property, wives, and 
children, as in the opinion of Plato a means of primary importance in 
securing civic unity. The Statesman develops the ‘ idea’ of the ruler 
as a completely trained philosopher, who is carefully distinguished 
from the practical politician. Also the function of law is analyzed in 
this dialogue. Professor Dunning tabulates the forms of government 
in their relation to law according to the Statesman as follows : 


Supyect To Law. UNRESTRAINED BY LAW. 
Rule of the One = Monarchy Tyranny. 
Rule of the Few = Aristocracy = Oligarchy. 


Rule of the Many = Democracy = Democracy, or, as named 
by Polybius, Ochlocracy. 


Coédrdinated with the relatively best form of government, monarchy or 
royalty, is the worst form, tyranny. Democracy, while it is the worst of 
legally controlled governments, is the least evil of the legally uncon- 
trolled governments. Between these two, aristocracy and oligarchy 
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occupy intermediate positions of excellence and badness. The post- 
humously published work called the Zaws leaves the region of the 
ideal and occupies itself with the actual — with laws practicable under 
the existing imperfections of social life. In this practical civic code 
the communistic character of the Repudiic is much modified: mar- 
riage and family life are permitted, although the stock-breeding régime 
is not quite abandoned, and a paternalistic censorship is rigidly applied 
to education, morals, and even to domestic life. Further, the principle 
of private property is introduced, but so safeguarded that excessive 
accumulation of wealth is rendered difficult, the most fruitful source of 
political restlessness being found in economic inequalities — extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty, which are equally detrimental to civic and 
private virtue. If, however, the principle of private property is once 
introduced, inequalities in the distribution of wealth are inevitable. 
To render these inequalities as innocuous as possible is the business of 
government. The citizens of the state described in the Zaws are 
classified, not in terms of education or culture, as in the Repudiic, but 
on a property basis. They are grouped into four classes or estates. 
The lowest class is formed by the group who possess only the land 
allotment of the government, which is the ‘limit of poverty’’ ; the 
second, third, and fourth classes are formed by the groups that possess 
twice, three times, or four times the value of this minimum amount 
of land property. ‘The land allotment is inalienably entailed in the 
family. Those who exceed in wealth the quadruple value of the 
land, have their property confiscated by the government. The citizen 
population is fixed at 5,040, a desirable number to Plato because of 
its large variety of divisors. The citizen population in excess of this 
number is to find an outlet in colonies, which are not regarded as an 
integral part of the state. The Platonic state is anti-imperialistic, 
excluding the principle of expansion. Its entire aim is not power, 
but the virtue and happiness of a rigidly limited population, an ideal 
Plato persistently maintained to the last, although in his extreme old 
age he knew the Macedonian power and may have foreseen the far- 
reaching hellenistic imperialism of Alexander. The Zaws recognize 
the fact that the stability of government requires provision for the 
equal treatment of citizens. Inasmuch as equality is of two sorts, 
absolute and proportionate, the former will be secured if, in the distri- 
bution of civic honors, the lot is employed ; the latter will be secured 
by election. These two methods should, therefore, be used con- 
jointly. Accordingly, the chief administrativec ouncil is elected ; the 
military officers are elected on nomination of the council, while the 
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Senate of 360 is partly elected and partly chosen by lot. In the 
framing of laws, Plato points out the desirability of incorporating an 
exposé de motif in the law, so that both persuasion and penalty may 
be operative in securing obedience (p. 42). Further, inasmuch as 
custom is more potent than written law in the promotion of civic and 
social order, the state should give especial attention to the education of 
its youth. The more specific regulations, described in the Zaws with 
a great wealth of detail and applying to a vast mass of subjects, 
unsystematized and unorganized, laws regarding the Agora, homicide, 
assault, fraud, bribery, adultery, the religion of state, commerce, 
athictic contests, public festivals, minutiz of education, etc., etc., — 
all of these Professor Dunning leaves aside as having no immediate 
bearing on political theory. The result is that we have in these 
sketches of the evolution of political theory, following a chronological 
order from Plato to Machiavelli, a clear and well-defined outline of 
the really significant and fruitful ideas of political philosophy, unob- 
scured by extraneous matter, This is the sort of swgpocivy —the 
temperance that is not enticed by the unessential — that marks the 
really skilful and discerning expositor. 

It is a good deal to say that Socrates was the founder of an ethical 
**system’’ (p. 21), unless one uses the word in a very loose general 
sense. His importance in the development of methodology was no 
doubt great. The discovery of induction and definition, which Aris- 
totle ascribes to him, would alone constitute a just claim to be re- 
garded as one of the heroes of science, and an analysis of the dialogues 
will show that Aristotle did not give us an exhaustive account of the 
constituent elements in the Socratic methodology. But the character- 
ization of the Socratic method as ‘‘ doubt and definition’’ (p. 21) 
seems to me objectionable. It is not easy to see how ‘‘ doubt’’ can 
be called a ‘‘ method,’’ although it may well characterize the mental 
attitude of Socrates or of any other scientist in the investigation of 
truth. It is true he was a bitter and victorious opponent of the dog- 
matists, and, as Professor Dunning neatly says, ‘‘ with the frost of his 
tantalizing irony, he nipped many a promising blossom of political 
omniscience’’ (p. 22); but this scarcely constitutes a scientific 
method. The distinction between political and divinely sanctioned 
moral obligation, which has played so considerable a réle in scientific 
controversy, is justly traced to Socrates. 

We have in English no better characterization (I believe none so 
good) of the contrast between Plato and Aristotle than that given in 
Chapter III, which, with the utmost brevity, lucidity, and exactitude, 
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describes their different temperaments, methods, and results. The 
space afforded by this review is not adequate for the analysis of this 
chapter, but it will amply repay careful study by any technically 
trained reader. It contains admirable criticisms of Aristotle’s theory 
of the functions of money, of value in use and value in exchange, the 
curious inclusion of brigandage amongst the natural methods of secur- 
ing wealth, the economic foundations of government, the nature and 
varieties of constitutions, and of the cause and cure of revolutions. 

The chapters following the discussion of Aristotle are devoted to the 
political philosophy of later Greece and Rome, to medizval institu- 
tions, more particularly to Papacy and the Secular Power, to political 
ideas in the patristic period, to the theories of Thomas Aquinas and 
of the writers during the decline of the papal hegemony, and to the 
monarchistic and rationalistic movements of the Renaissance, whose 
chief historian and philosophical exponent was Machiavelli. Aristotle 
and Machiavelli, as the greatest political theorists falling within the 
range of the present volume, rightfully receive from Professor Dunning 
the most extended treatment. 

The old notion of a Christian Empire became gradually obsolete in 
the Renaissance ; the title of Secular Head of Christendom could no 
longer be conjured with. In Italy the development of national mon- 
archy was hampered both by the existence of the various city-states 
and by the Papacy. At the time Machiavelli reached his thirty-first 
year (1500, all of his important writing was done after 1514), the 
work of coalition had left five peninsular states: Naples, Milan, the 
jurisdiction of the Roman See, Florence, and Venice. The further 
unification of these five governments in a single monarchy constituted 
the political ideal of Machiavelli, an ideal whose frustration was due 
mainly to the secular influence of the Roman curia in maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the papal states. In his political phi- 
losophy, Machiavelli stood totally apart from the ecclesiastical theorists 
of the preceding centuries, ignoring entirely the doctrine of the dual 
powers and the texts of canon and civil law ; he rehabilitated pagan an- 
tiquity in a political reconstruction essentially novel and original in 
his age, an interpretation of politics in the light of history. The 
pagan antiquity from which his inspiration was chiefly drawn was that 
of classical Rome. The historical and comparative method employed 
by Machiavelli was, as Professor Dunning points out (p. 293), really 
rudimentary in character. His historical studies had mainly the 
apologetic function of defending conclusions empirically derived from 
the observation and analysis of Renaissance conditions. He differs 
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from Aristotle in being concerned chiefly with the practical machinery 
for the successful management of a strong principality (The Prince) 
or of a strong Republic (The Diéscouxses) ; while Aristotle, although 
he does not ignore questions of administration, considers especially 
the larger philosophical questions touching the essential nature of gov- 
ernment and the principles of civic and social organization. Further, 
the Aristotelian ideal (which was fundamentally Platonic and Hellenic) 
was fixity and moral perfection in the state ; the Machiavellian ideal, 
on the other hand, was power, not virtue, physical dominion, expan- 
sion, wide empire, not ideal internal excellence. 

To Machiavelli, fixity and immobility meant stagnation or decline. 
Expansion and mobility are demanded by the actual conditions of life 
and progress. It is the Roman ideal versus the city-state ideal of 
Greece. Considerations of moral and religious culture were relegated 
with an astounding frankness to a very subordinate position in the 
theory and practice of politics (p. 297). Politics and ethics, which 
were intimately and intrinsically united in Plato’s political theory and 
only partially severed by Aristotle, are completely divorced by Machia- 
velli. Moral goodness ina prince is a phenomenon to be kept in 
strict isolation from political fitness. It is desirable for practical pur- 
poses that the prince appear virtuous, but he should be able and ready 
to act regardlessly of purely ethical demands. ‘‘ Reason of state’’ is 
the supreme Machiavellian dogma. It is just in this divorcement of 
public from private morality that the voluminous discussions of Machia- 
vellism have centered. The function of the prince is the maintenance 
of government, and successful means to this end, even deceit, hypoc- 
ricy, and ingratitude, are politically good. The exigencies of polit- 
ical welfare and power are the sole canons of civic conduct, which 
Professor Dunning describes rather questionably as ‘‘ not immoral but 
unmoral.’’ His political philosophy is the apotheosis of dominion, of 
the strong man, the Osermensch, and to this apotheosis he was led by 
the analysis of practical politics, of real, not imaginary, governments. 
This is what Morley wittily describes as the ‘‘ ‘ evolutionary beatitude ’: 
Blessed are the strong, for they shall prey on the weak.’’ Machia- 
velli’s conclusions were based on the way in which he believed men 
to live, not on the way in which they ought to live (p. 302). 

To a large extent, it must be said, Machiavelli echoed the moral 
and religious decadence of the Renaissance. This made possible the 
utterance of his ultra-rationalistic sentiments and moral pessimism. 
Men are ‘‘ ungrateful, fickle, deceitful, cowardly, and avaricious ’’ ; 
they ‘‘ more readily forget the death of a father than the loss of a 
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patrimony ’’ (p. 305) ; self-interest is completely adequate to explain 
all political phenomena — these utterances express a cynicism more 
radical than that of Hobbes and are normative for the means, viz., 
fear not love, which the prince should employ in the maintenance of 
his rule. A thoroughgoing discussion of the relations between politics 
and ethics is a much needed piece of work. The complete severance 
of the two spheres, as in Machiavellism, with which modern theorists 
(including the author) appear to sympathize, seems to me futile both 
in theory and practice. One cannot, however, too warmly praise the 
volume as a historical exposition. It is a work of the very first order. 
Wa. A. HaMMOND. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Le hasard chez Aristote et chez Cournot. G. Micuaup. Rev. de Mét., 

X, 6, pp. 667-681. 

There is no great difference between the views of Aristotle and of Cour- 
not. They agree that everything has a cause, and that chance is not the 
absence of cause. For Cournot, chance is the result of the combination of 
events which belong to different series of causes. For Aristotle, chance is 
the relation between terms that are taken as the limits of series, either by 
nature or by the human will. It is closely associated with accident, in the 
sense of not normal. Accident is what attaches to one series, but belongs 
to another, or, rather, to none at all. Accident cannot be the object of 
science, because it is neither permanent nor frequent. Science must pro- 
ceed by demonstration. Cournot says: It is not because the examples are 
rare or surprising that we should call them the results of chance. This 
statement, however, is not intended to deny the rarity of the fortuitous 
event, but is directed against the tendency to speak of chance in the pres- 
ence of a curious fact. Frequency of the event is the reason for rejecting 
chance and explaining facts by one permanent cause. With Aristotle, the 
accidental or fortuitous attaches to the material element, while the actual- 
ity of certain determinations is effected by the formal element. With Cour- 
not, chance attaches to the idea of complete contingency and disappears in 
so far as the reason of things becomes manifest. While the former sepa- 
rates chance and science, the latter makes a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the historical ‘ given’ and the scientific element. The notion of 
chance has its foundation in nature and is not relative to human ignorance. 
The facts excluded from science are historical results, which are irreducible 
to a rational order, ¢. g., the ‘given’ which philology accepts as the ma- 
terial on which it establishes the laws of word-formation. The important 
difference between ancient and modern science is not in regard to neces- 
sity and contingency, but in regard to scientific certainty. For Aristotle, 
the mind attains to eternal truth ; for Cournot, reason is a light to guide us 
according to the greatest probability. N. E. TrRuMAN. 
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Essai sur le hasard. HENRI Preron. Rev. de Mét., X, 6, pp. 682-695. 


In the popular consciousness of the Greeks, ri,y was associated with 
events which could not be foreseen ; it was separated from the idea of final- 
ity. In the modern consciousness, as a result of the anthropomorphic ten- 
dency, chance is connected with a certain capricious purposiveness. In 
philosophy there is an inverse development. Aristotle attributed to chance 
a certain finality, one end was substituted for another, by reason of the re- 
sistance which matter offered to form. With Cournot, the notion of final- 
ity has entirely disappeared ; chance is the result of the union of two or 
more causal series. Even here, however, the contingency would not be 
absolute ; for a mind that could synthesize the series in advance, there would 
be nothing fortuitous. Cournot’s definition is inadequate because it lacks 
a subjective element. When we speak of chance in relation to other 
things, it is with a reference to ourselves. The definitions of Cournot and 
of Aristotle are not opposed, but mutually supplementary. To constitute 
chance there must be an event resulting from the union of series and un- 
predictable analytically, an event so interesting that the mind establishes it 
from efficient causes, though it appears to consist in final causes. In the 
calculus of chances, we have an absolutely new concept. The only com- 
mon element is a certain degree of ignorance. Here, however, the igno- 
rance is inability to foresee the event, though we can determine the causes 
more or less scientifically. Chance is a universally regulative principle, a 
tendency to equilibrium. N. E, TRUMAN. 


The Concept of the Infinite. Josian Royce. Hibbert Journal, I, 1, pp. 

21-45. 

Two questions arise in connection with a study of the Infinite. The one 
is purely logical: What do we mean by the concept of the infinite? 
The other is a metaphysical question : What grounds have we, if we have 
any grounds, for asserting that the real universe, whether divine or 
material, whether spatial or temporal, is infinite? Professor Royce deals 
with the first of these rather than with the second, merely touching its 
application to God and the universe. It is common in trade-marks to 
have represented on the whole article a picture of itself true in all details. 
This picture logically would include another picture like the first, and so on 
ad infinitum. This Professor Royce calls the plan of ‘‘Self-representa- 
tion.'’ To exactly define it, let us say first: it is the formal conception of 
a perfect pictorial representation of an object ; and secondly, the picture 
shall be contained in, or laid upon, the object that is pictured, and form a 
part thereof. This plan, however, would be practically impossible. 

Taking, again, the perfectly definite series of whole numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, . . . ©, and writing under it the series of even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, . . . «, we find in either series no last term; for every term ‘#’ in 
the upper we have ‘2’ in the lower, so the lower series would form, as 
a possible fact, a precise picture of the upper, and be just as rich.’ Then, 
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too, in the integral powers of 2, for example, 2', 27, 2°, 2*, 25, . . . 0, we 
have a more striking example. The series of 2 is infinite, for there is a 
power to correspond to every whole number. Yet the powers of 2 form a 
very small part of infinity, since we have left out of account the powers of 
the prime numbers 3, 5, 7, etc., which are whole numbers. And yet, 
‘that part of the whole numbers which consists of the powers of 2 has a 
separate member to correspond to every single whole number, that is, the 
part is as rich as the whole.’’ With a view to this, Dedekind defines a col- 
lection as infinite, if it can be put in ‘‘ one to one correspondence, or can 
thus be found equal to one of its own parts.’’ 

Now this is not paradoxical; it holds true for infinite quantities 
only. In self-consciousness, let us take for example a thought S, and 
represent the thought ‘ S is one of my thoughts’ by S’. For every 
thought S, then, we can have a thought 5’. Now the series of reflective 
thoughts S’ is a part and of the whole of possible thoughts, for we may 
have mere thoughts. So a part may be equal to the whole, but not 
necessarily a// parts. However, there are different ‘Dignities’ of the 
Infinite, that is, where a one to one correspondence is impossible between 
whole and part. For instance, the collection of all the possible fractions, 
rational and irrational, between o and 1 is one of a higher dignity than the 
collection of whole numbers, and there is an endless series of these digni- 
ties. Now this conception that a part can, in infinites of equal dignities, 
be equal to the whole, throws light on the relation of the individual to God. 
A being as one of the infinite number of parts within the universe, that is, 
the divine whole, might justly count it not robbery to be equal to God, if 
he only receives somewhere an infinite expression, by virtue of perfected 
self-attainment. R. B. WauGH. 


Le principe de raison suffisante en logique et en métaphysique. G. SIMONS. 

Rev. Néo-Scolastique, IX, 3, pp. 298-325. 

In Leibniz’s statements : ‘ Nothing ever happens without a cause, or, at 
least, a determining reason . . . ; or, further, nothing ever happens such 
that it would be impossible for one who knew the things well enough to 
give a reason which would determine why it is thus and not otherwise,’ he 
has failed to distinguish between the logical and the metaphysical use of 
the principle of reason. His rationalism predisposed him to recognize 
only a priori deductive demonstration and ontological reasons. What is 
the meaning of logical and ontological principles? A principle which 
exerts any influence on the nature or existence of a thing is an ontological 
principle ; one from which knowledge arises is a principle of knowledge. 
The analysis of mediate knowledge discovers: First, the purely formal 
subordination of less general to more general formule ; and, secondly, 
the fact that its content arises from the development of immediate knowl- 
edge. The first is logical, the second ontological. That which aids in 
the logical development of knowledge is a principle of knowledge, and 
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therefore subjective. On the other hand, that which furnishes the con- 
tent of mediate knowledge likewise contributes to knowledge, but it also 
reaches the foundation of that knowledge and is objective. Is the human 
mind constructive or merely reproductive ? The scholastics distinguished 
between intelligence and reason, according as it reached its object directly 
or indirectly. The human mind reaches its object indirectly. It cannot 
perceive at a single glance a complex object, but only simple indecom- 
posable ones. The essence of an object, though a unity, requires a multi- 
plicity of acts to be comprehended. It is here that reason comes in to re- 
store the objective unity to these elements. The law in virtue of which the 
mind is able to reduce multiplicity to unity, is the principle of reason. 
Since every codrdination is a reduction to more general knowledge, and 
presupposes a common basis of unification, we can say every complex 
object has a reason. In the synthetic order, we presuppose the complex 
object, and reason reconstitutes the object which our feeble intelligences 
decomposed. In the analytic order, the mind is constructive with the 
simple elements. Psychologically speaking, the principle of reason is a 
need of explaining everything, an intellectual curiosity, the conviction 
that all knowledge can be reduced to knowledge more general. Analysis 
shows that this arises from reflection. Logic is the science of the purely 
formal connection of concepts. To say here ‘ All knowledge has a basis,’ 
is to say: ‘All mediate knowledge has a subjective motive determin- 
ing the union of the terms which express it.’ This motive is the third 
or middle term. There are, besides, habits of combination which are 
also bases of our thought. Metaphysically speaking, the principle 
of reason states: Every object of knowledge has a basis. Essences, 
though unities in themselves, require a multiplicity of acts of thought. 
These partial perceptions have their objectivity and intelligibility, and from 
this results the synthesis. This basis is objective. Without this basis the 
object could not be comprehended nor be an object of such anature. As 
every essence is manifested as a complex object, the principle of reason is 
objective and metaphysical. Whether the reasons by which we synthesize 
be subjective or real, they always belong to the very nature of the object 
and are metaphysical. Ontological reasons and objective causes may 
serve as middle terms in logic, and in this manner the logical and meta- 
physical points of view may be correlated. O. G. SHUMARD. 


Feeling and Self-Awareness. G. A. TAWNEY. Psych. Rev., IX, 6, pp. 

570-596. 

Feeling and thought are often opposed to each other on the ground that 
the former refers to a subject and the latter to an object. This distinction, 
however, is not absolute ; since, in normal experience, feeling is sometimes 
attributed to objects, as it habitually is in religious mysticism and under 
certain pathological conditions. A genetic differentia of feeling and thought 
is attempted in the theory of the ‘relative priority of feeling.’ T. argues 
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against this view: (1) If feelings are prior, it ought to be possible to say 
what feeling comes first; but this cannot be done. Also, there is no 
reason to regard primitive consciousness as feeling more than as awareness 
or as motor tendency ; but, more probably, primitive consciousness consists 
both of feeling and awareness indistinguishably fused, which, however, are 
differentiated by movements. (2) The development of the nervous system, 
presumably necessary to the existence of feeling, would not bear out the 
theory of the prior origin of feelings. Feeling always refers to a self ; but, 
in the early stages of development, to an object as well as toa self. Hence, 
the law that implicitly at first, and explicitly later, ‘ feeling is always an at- 
tributive element in the consciousness of self.'. This reference to the self 
accounts for the uniqueness of feelings, as it also accounts for the unique- 
ness of objects felt. The feeling of self arises in organic and other special 
sensations ; but adjustments to objects, self-interest, imitation, and lan- 
guage all contribute to the growth of self. Self-consciousness develops 
from the relations of oneself to other selves. T. distinguishes two types 
of self-consciousness. One is derived from the empirical qualities of the 
body (organic sensations, etc.) and the sense of the difference of the body 
from all other objects ; the other, reflective self-consciousness, is derived 
from social relations with other selves. The feelings of the latter type 
acquire a universality which expresses itself in zsthetic and ethics; the 


feelings of the former type remain individual and peculiar. 
H. C. STEVENS. 


A Biological View of Perception. Tuappeus L. Botton. Psych. Rev., 

IX, 6, pp. §37-549. : 

Perception is usually defined as a complex of sensations, which stands 
for an object. This view regards perception as purely passive. But there 
is in perception ancther element which is frequently overlooked, viz., the 
element contributed by the organism itself —the reaction to the stimulus. 
This view regards perception as active. On the first view, emphasis is put 
upon the presentation, the stimulus ; on the second view, stress is laid on 
the representation, the reaction. Biological evidence is cited in the case 
of the behavior of chicks and frogs to stimuli. For example, the chick sees 
a moving particle and pecks at it; its perception does not consist in the 
visual stimulus of the moving particle merely, but in the visual stimulus 
pilus its reaction to the stimulus — pecking. The frog's perception of a piece 
of red flannel does not consist simply in color sensations, for it might have 
sensations of color from other objects ; but the total perception consists in 
seeing and swallowing the flannel. The manner of reacting becomes less 
definite in conscious beings ; but, nevertheless, perception has these two 
sides—the presentative and representative, or, more technically, the 


stimulus and the reaction. 
H. C. STEVENS. 
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Le vocabulaire et [ ideation. A. Binet. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 10, pp. 359—- 

367. 

This article describes some experiments to show the relation between the 
general trend of consciousness and vocabulary. The observers were two 
sisters: Marguerite, fifteen years old, and Armande, fourteen. M. is described 
as belonging to the observant type ; her thought is precise, attentive, and 
practical. A. belongs to the imaginative type ; her thought is more vague, 
more disconnected, and more poetic. Both girls had lived under the same 
conditions and had had the same education. They were subjected to the 
same mental tests. In one case, they were asked to describe the leaf of a 
chestnut tree. M. gave a minute, botanical description of the leaf. A. 
gave first place to her emotions excited by the dead leaf of autumn and 
second place to the description of the leaf. They were also asked to write 
a list of 350 words. B. notes three differences in the vocabularies. M. 
wrote common nouns, as she was requested to do, while A. wrote some 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, M. did not write as many abstract words 
as her sister. M. wrote fewer choice words than A. The conclusion is 
that the vocabulary agrees with the nature of the intellectual type. 

H. C. STEVENS. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


La responsabilité, Cu. DUNAN. Rev. de Mét., X, 4, pp. 422-436. 
Reason, human or divine, is not only the law, but the judge of conduct. 
To it moral beings are, as such, responsible. This implies that man is the 
free author of his acts. Otherwise the responsibility would belong to the 
cause moving him. The only alternatives are, accordingly, the absolutism 
of rational man, or the meaningless character of ‘moral responsibility.’ 
Now reason is essentially autonomous, and only pure materialism denies 
that man is a life principle, which is all that absolutism means. But re- 
sponsibility demands the power of reflection, and this is phenomenally con- 
ditioned. Hence only the noumenal will is truly responsible. This is 
Kant's doctrine, and is, with two important changes, indubitable. The 
noumenal will (1) penetrates the phenomenal by introducing an element of 
contingency, and (2) is thereby changed. Unless it be modifiable, it re- 
mains a mere irrational spontaneity. Asa third condition of responsibility, 
free will is sometimes added. But the power of existing for and through 
self is already implied in the reflection of an absolute being. And free will, 
in the sense of liberty or sovereign reason, is impossible ; for, though abso- 
lute, we are not reason itself. This idealistic account of causality does not 
contradict the empirical. Lombroso’s statement that innate tendencies are 
inherited and that acquired ones result from external circumstances, in no 
wise invalidates responsibility. Our non-temporal wills determine each 
other for good or evil actions in time and space. Yet, since one will can 
accomplish nothing unless all consent, every man is in part the author of 
nature, and so is accountable for all that is. Thus, responsibility remains 
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individual, zs individuality and nothing else. Although undeniable, the 
doctrine of free agency cannot be made the basis of civil law. The inviol- 
ability of the human person conflicts with the right of the state to punish. 
But the state’s one interest is self-preservation, and this is impossible with- 
out legal obligation and sanction. The existence of society does not, how- 
ever, necessitate absolute justice, but what is just. Accordingly, human 
law is concerned with the maintenance of public safety rather than with the 
inculcation of morality. Punishment is not intended as an expiation of 
guilt, but is considered sufficient as soon as efficient. That is, the problem of 
modern law deals with man’s social, not his transcendental, responsibility. 
A. D. MONTGOMERY. 


Le besoin de prier et ses conditions psychologiqgues. F. DA COSTA GUIMAR- 

AENS. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 10, pp. 391-412. 

Prayer is a fundamental need of the human organism and has evolved 
with it. Broadly considered, it is manifested in the ordinary as well 
as in the religious life, the only difference consisting in the being to whom 
it is addressed and the affective changes thus brought about. One is not 
astonished, then, to find that it has as its most general characteristics, uni- 
versality and relativity. It is universal in the sense that, in some form or 
degree, it is common to every human being, and to the higher animals as 
well, more especially the domestic species. It is relative in the sense that 
its affective antecedents are conditioned by many and varied complex 
factors, the principal of which seem to be: the individual and his temper- 
ament, age, sex, race, circumstances, education, habit, historical epoch, 
time, and place. Consistent with this feature of relativity, we find that the 
need is occasional, periodic, intermittent, and that it can be acquired, with 
proper attention to the inducing conditions. Like other organic predisposi- 
tions, the tendency is unquestionably hereditary, although environment is 
a strongly modifying factor. The remainder of the article is given up to 
the discussion of its attendant physiological and psychological phenomena, 
its nature, its cause and effects, and its pathology, the principal conclusions 
from which seem to be that the need is fundamental, physiological ; that it 
is ‘un cri du corps’ as wellas ‘un cri de [ ame,’ the manifestation of a gen- 
eral appeal on the part of the organism. Prayer satisfies a certain demand 
for exercise of our faculties ; it is a constituent element of man, inseparable 
from human nature, in a way an emotional vent, the normal use of which 
is necessary to the mental and physical poise and well being. There are 
peculiar moods and states of the organism for which it is as essentially the 
natural expression and relief as is the shedding of tears, or laughter, for 
others, and its repression leaves a distinct pathological tracing, while its 
exercise strengthens and stimulates. In short, it is egoistic, practical, 


utilitarian, a part of the instinct of self-preservation. 
C, E. FERREE. 
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La confusion entre ordre social et l’ordre religieux, E. 

Rev. Ph., XXIX, 9, pp. 217-242. 

The origin of the religious order is not really contemporaneous and parallel 
with that of the social order, but is to be found in an unique mystical 
concept in human consciousness, viz., the idea of ‘grace." This con- 
cept is the foundation of Christianity, and our study will bear upon four 
points: (1) the mystical impression and social expression of ‘grace,’ (2) 
the basis of the ‘ mystical city,’ (3) ‘grace’ and ‘right,’ (4) the civil effects 
of excommunication. (1) To get at the psychological basis of faith, let us 
look at history. The two main characteristics of Christ were, first, His 
feeling of oneness with God, and, secondly, His belief that this union 
was attainable by all. This expansive tendency is necessary for the ex- 
istence of the church ; hence arises ‘ grace,’ as the inner feeling of oneness 
with God and election by God. This mystical impression cannot find 
social expression in language, so the sacraments originated as a social 
institution. These rites are a middle expression between language and 
the mystical vision which cannot be expressed by language. (2) Christ's 
dream of a purely mystical church could not be realized ; instead we have 
a church both religious and political, which has had to adapt itself to 
society. According to St. Augustine, the mystic city was the union of 
those souls that had ‘amor dei’ as opposed to ‘amor sui.’ This ‘grace,’ 
or ‘amor dei,’ arises from God and not through ourselves. How, then, isa 
man irreligious, if he does not love God? Rather, God refuses to love him. 
‘ Amor dei’ does not imply the perfect denial of self; by this one rather 
realizes oneself. The love of self and the love of God are inseparably 
connected, (3) Christ omitted two things, in founding his church, which 
were necessary for its existence, viz., hierarchy and the right to hold property. 
Hence a quarrel arose in the fourteenth century between the mystic church, 
adhering to Christ's principles, and the clerical church, claiming the right 
of rank in the priesthood and the right to hold property. The church 
only saved itself by the prestige of the sacraments and the papal bull of John 
XXII., which declared that Christ did not refuse the right to use property, 
but merely the right to own it. Allright belongs to God. The idea of right 
is of modern growth. Among the Romans, right was legal, now it is of the 
person. Divine right has been idealized by the church and rendered in- 
violable. It is the foundation of modern society, while ‘grace’ is not. 
(4) The idea of ‘election,’ like that of ‘exclusiveness,’ has received the 
condemnation of those who have not this saving power of ‘grace.’ The 
very saving of some souls implies the loss of others. The church could 
not exist unless it assumed this unique power of salvation. _Excommunica- 
tion is only an eliminating principle of the ‘ soc#é/é sPirituelle’ in so far as 
it hopes to reach the civil life of the very people whom it has excluded. To 
the old terrors of damnation, however, has succeeded the hesitation to 
incur human disrespect. We must recognize the two sides of ‘grace’: 
(1) the purely mystical phase, a striving for egoistic perfection ; and (2) 
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the expansive side, which promotes the social order. True religion con- 
sists in the latter. 

R. B. Wavueu. 
The Practical Consciousness of Freedom. R. B. Perry. Int. J. E., 

XIII, 1, pp. 40-55. 

In spite of the many apparently overwhelming defeats which indetermin- 
ism has met with, no theory has been so little disturbed or forces itself 
more perversely upon the attention. Evidently there must be some pro- 
found practical need of mankind which this ‘theoretical monstrosity’ 
satisfies. Kant recognized this, when he called freedom a postulate, along 
with God and immortality, and found their roots in the moral nature of man. 
It is, accordingly, the common moral consciousness, rather then meta- 
physics or even ethics, which must be considered in order to see what is 
meant and what is gained by this postulate of freedom. Every moral being 
apprehends, however vaguely, a certain set of idea/s, the duty which these 
impose upon him, and thereby his responsibility. These terms signify to 
most men the heart of conduct. Now what is meant by saying that free- 
dom denotes a practical experience and a moral value inseparable from 
this conception of life? In the first place, moral loyalty demands that God 
be acquitted of designing a universe in which sin is inevitable. Freedom 
implies alternatives—the evil might have been avoided. Moral courage 
dwells only in a world of possibilities ; out of the consciousness of liberty 
issues the will to achieve. The proof of determinism would not affect the 
moral ideal, but it would destroy individual initiative. The statement that 
a belief in freedom ought to make no difference, that free or not man 
ought to do his duty, simply begs the question, since it assumes the contin- 
uance of the sense of duty. Again, it is said that a deterministic theory is 
morally beneficial, because it emphasizes the connection between character 
and conduct, on the one hand, and conduct and external events, on the 
other. But the truth of determinism could only be practically beneficial 
by arousing in some individual the will to make use of it ; and then the 
will to achieve it would belie its content. Turn now to metaphysics to see 
what provision is made for man's abiding sense of liberty. Consciousness 
of freedom presupposes that under identical conditions several events are 
possible ; a succession of moments is implied, the second of which is not 
implicitly contained in the first. Obviously, such a conception is diametri- 
cally opposed to mechanism, which considers all the facts of the universe 
as members of a causal series, each state explaining its antecedents and 
implying its consequents, But the consciousness of freedom is equally 
opposed to the super-temporal determinism of idealism, which claims that 
the universe is some nature that is out of time, having a fixed character 
sub specie aeternitatis. Whether or not the facts of the temporal sequence 
are mutually determined, their occurrence is prescribed by the character of 
the whole, of which they are necessary constituents. But the nature of the 
whole is an ultimate matter of fact, not open to question. Since it cannot 
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be said that anything determined the universe as a whole to be what it is, 
therefore, it is argued, the universe is self-determined or free. But this 
involves a palpable non seguitur—choice, and so freedom, may be entirely 
excluded. What can it mean to say that existence in general is free to 
exist or not toexist? If it is free, it must exist to be free, and hence can- 
not be free not to exist. The universe must exist in order to be free, and, 
its character being immutable, this very existence denies its freedom. The 
thesis proposed is accordingly this: Zhe practical consciousness of freedom 
implies that the ultimate nature of the universe is subject to temporal 
change. It is originally in connection with the temporal series that the 
question of freedom arises. The moment when an act is chosen is tem- 
poral, because it involves a subsequent moment when the selection shall 
be realized as fact. There must be a moment in which there is a plurality 
of possibilities, and another in which one of these is actualized and the 
others have become impossibilities. But real possibility and impossibility 
rest only on the ultimate structure of the universe ; therefore, in the inter- 
val between the moment of choice and that of actualization, the ultimate 
structure of the universe has changed. Thus, a finished universe is 
incompatible with freedom, which requires a cosmos subject to change. 
Without temporal change no alternatives, and without alternatives the 
terms duty and responsibility become meaningless for the common moral 
consciousness. A. D. MonTGomERy. 


What is Religion? Ira W. Howertu. Int. J. E., XIII, 2, pp. 185-206. 


A definition of religion must, first of all, apply to all religions. It must 
not, again, make religion and belief identical, for beliefs are never per- 
manent. In some religions we find lacking belief in a Supreme Being ; in 
others, belief in immortality. The broadest definition that has been given 
in terms of belief, makes religion a belief in spiritual beings. This defini- 
tion goes back to the original of religion, the idea of a double self and na- 
ture spirits. If such is the foundation of religion, then, since science has 
proved these to be erroneous conceptions, religion is left without a support. 
Ultimately, belief is founded on the perception of a something, an infinite, 
indefinable power. In this conception, belief is one element in religion. 
A second element is restraint of the individual from acts harmful to the 
race. But this is not the only element, not the essence of religion, since 
social restraint does not appear until the social group or its leader becomes 
conscious of the already existing psychological fact of religion in the indi- 
vidual and finds it valuable as an instrument of restraint. A third element 
in religion is feeling —the feeling of impotence, of absolute dependence, 
which we experience before the forces of nature. These three elements 
may be included in a psychological unity under the name of desire, which 
implies perception and feeling followed by action. Given the perception of 
a power manifesting itself in the world and a feeling of dependence upon 
it, an inevitable result will be the desire of the individual to be in right or 
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personally advantageous relations to that power. Conscious religious ac- 
tivity is always in obedience to this power. Religion, then, is to be defined 
as the effective desire to be in right relations to the power manifesting it- 
self in the universe. C. A. HEBB. 


Some Considerations Relating to Human Immortality. J. E. MCTAGGART. 

Int. J. E., XIII, 2, pp. 152-170. 

The object of the present article is to consider some of the arguments 
against the immortality of the self,— particularly those expressed in the 
questions : (1) Is my self an activity of my body? (2) Is my present body 
an essential condition of my self? (3) Is there any reason to suppose that 
my self does not share the transitory character which I recognize in all the 
material objects around me? The first of these questions may be answered 
in the negative. Although the tendency is to regard the self as reducible 
to terms of matter, as the independent reality, the fact is that our concep- 
tion of matter consists of : (1) sensations, which are acts of consciousness, 
not constituents of matter ; (2) ideas (¢. g., substantiality, causality), which 
spring from the mind's activity. Matter, therefore, is meaningless apart 
from spirit, and by itself has no reality. Spirit, therefore, cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of matter ; hence, the self cannot be called an activity of 
the body. For, if my self is one of the activities of my body, then, since 
my body exists only in the knowledge of some conscious being, my self 
must be a product of some piece of knowledge, which is absurd. Our 
second question generally receives an affirmative answer, based on the 
argument that, since we know no selves to exist without bodies, the self 
exists by virtue of sensations. But could not the self exist in some body 
other than the present? We cannot say that it is impossible for a self to 
think without sense organs and a brain, and to get its data by means other 
than sensations. The fact that abnormal conditions of the brain affect 
thought, does not prove that the normal state of the brain is necessary for 
thought. Finally, ghost stories give us sufficient evidence to justify belief 
in apparitions of the dead. Apparitions, though they are no proof of im- 
mortality, can remove the presumption that the death of the body destroys 
the self. To answer our third question, Is the self transitory ? we must de- 
fine transitory. Science teaches, not that the constituents of matter (atoms) 
change, but that only their combinations are transitory. But the self is not 
a combination. It is a complex whose parts (thoughts, emotions, volitions) 
cannot be imagined as existing separately. Its form cannot be changed 
without its content being changed—a conception not analagous to any 
in science. C. A. HEBB. 


The Evolution of Conscience asa Phase of Sociology. W. L. SHELDON. 
American Journal of Sociology, VIII, 3, pp. 360-381. 
There is a certain mystery in the appearance and development of con- 
science. Evolution may explain the growth of sympathy among members 
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of the same race; but universal sympathy is not in keeping with the law 
of the survival of the fittest, and in this respect ethics has in the past 
yielded too much to evolution. This theory, however, has shown ethics 
that the moral sense has come by a process of growth, like all other features 
or phases of mental or spiritual experience. It appears gradually. Moral 
{ sense starts in the feelings, and only becomes conscience when the true self- 
conscious and independent personality appears, Conscience starts under 
the form of scruples, as may be seen in the savage, when a sense of regret 
follows certain actions. When the scruple precedes the act and serves as 
a check, there is a much higher stage in the development of conscience. 
In the highest stage, when sympathy extends to man as man, there appears 
a new ideal element, a spiritual law. When man sees conduct in its rela- 
tions, he is on the verge of a conception of the moral law. The authorita- 
tive element in conscience cannot be explained as the ‘ Voice of God’ or 
as a product of evolution ; it is a product of heredity. When the element 
of authority has become established, its evolution becomes a story of its 
growth in the social consciousness. Ancient wars were pursued without 
justification, but to-day all nations in war plead a just reason. Here can 
be noted the advance in social consciousness. However, there is yet a lack 
of conscience in the individual's dealing with corporations. One does not 
scruple about paying less taxes than one ought; conscience rather holds 
between individuals. In the final stage, however, conscience will become 
more universal, and will apply to all cases. In this last stage of the de- 
velopment of conscience, not merely altruism but egoism in a higher sense 
will assert itself. A man becomes ashamed, if he has broken a law of his 
own nature, even unobserved. In its highest form, ethical law is not 
dealing with social relationships, its one exaction is that each man shall 
keep his spiritual nature untarnished. R. B. WAuGH. 


| Is the Altruist Idea Evolving in Man? A. STODART-WALKER. West- 

minster Review, CLVIII, 4, pp. 374-381. 

Man becomes altruistic as a result of his subjection to a social environ- 
ment, and as a necessity of self-protection. There is not involved within 
himself the altruistic idea. Acquired characteristics are not inheritable ; 
and if they were, there is no evidence to prove an inherited altruism. 
The child is an egoist by nature, and is only altruistic through the influence 
of society. The fact that men have not committed murder suggested to 
them in a hypnotic state, is no proof for inherent altruism. If murder had 
been suggested as a means of self-protection, the result would have been 
different. The altruism of the martyrs was rather the product of society 
than an inheritance. In reply to the objection that conscience and instinct 
| show evidences of the evolution of altruism, the author holds that the con- 

science has not been proved to exist as a working and intelligent entity 
apart from the unconsciously absorbed impressions of childhood and apart 
| from accumulated knowledge and experience ; and no altruistic instinct 
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has been evidenced in childhood before the elementary facts of social con- 
sciousness are recognized. Every day we see instances of the ruin of 
social altruism, and egoistic tendencies arising. As proof of this, the 
decreasing birthrate among the better class is cited. 

R. B. Wavueu. 


Die entwickelungsgeschichtliche Betrachtungsweise in der Aesthetik. 
Jowannes VoLKeELT. Z. f. Ps, u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXIX, 1, pp. 1-21. 
The chief problem of zsthetics consists in the establishment of norms 

which are valid for the feeling-life of the mature individual of modern times. 

A universal esthetics whose norms will be found to be valid for all races 

and for all ages is an ideal which can only be approximated. An evolu- 

tionary zsthetics is subject to a two-fold limitation, for it has to do with 
stages of the zsthetic evolution not only of the race, but of the individual 
as well. This complication makes investigation difficult and uncertain. 

For, not only must we determine what mental processes are present in the 

mind of the child who is engaged in drawing or in contemplating the artistic 

productions of others, but we must even go back in time and re-experience 
the zxsthetic feelings of the visitor to the prehistoric temple and of the 
spectator of the Greek tragedy. If this procedure is possible at all, it is 
possible only with the aid of a complete race psychology. And the psy- 
chological method is essential throughout in zsthetical investigation. It 
would be of inestimable value to discover the earliest dawn of zsthetic feel- 
ing in the race ; but our knowledge of the mental life of primitive man is vague 
and uncertain. Scherer is of the opinion that poetry has it roots in primitive 
man's impulse to conversation and amusement. Yet it may be that the 
songs and dances of the savage are attended only by warlike or sexual or 
fanatico-religious emotions, and contain no vestige of zsthetic feeling. 

Lange attempts to supplant the psychological method of zsthetics by an 

historical or evolutionary method. But Lange's method falls back upon 

our knowledge of the history of art and of culture ; and our knowledge of 
these, in their earliest beginnings, at least, is directly proportional to our 
insight into the: psychology of races. Considerations of an evolutionary 
character must occur in every complete system of zsthetics ; but we can- 
not speak of an evolutionary basis of zsthetics nor of an evolutionary 
method in esthetics. 

J. W. Barrp. 
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Das Problem des Wirkens und die monistische Weltanschauung mit 
besonderer Bezichung auf Lotze: Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung 
zur Metaphysik. Von DR. MscISLAV WARTENBERG. Leipzig, Hermann 
Haacke, 1900. — pp. 256. 


This volume represents an attempt to found a pluralistic metaphysic 
through a criticism of the concept of causality, which is here identified 
with that of action. Its general attitude towards the problem is that for 
which Lotze stood. The concept of causality, in the sense of action, is 
regarded as the fundamental one, from which a constructive interpretation 
of the world must proceed. Quite in the spirit of Lotze, too,.the author 
assumes the plurality of interacting elements as given in experience. But 
Lotze, as is well known, makes this plurality only an initial stage in his 
reflection. He led directly to the view, that the reciprocal interaction of 
the many elements which appear in the process of change, is possible or 
conceivable only through the immanent causality of the one Absolute 
World-ground. His pluralism is only the propedeutic to hismonism. The 
phenomenal world is manifold, the real world one. 

Dr. Wartenberg, pressing this monistic, or Spinozistic, element in 
Lotze's thought, attempts to show that it contradicts the facts of experience. 
The logical result, he urges, is a strict determinism, applicable to each 
individual element of reality: There can be, therefore, no real ethical 
freedom. To be consistent, one should surrender either belief in any form 
of moral freedom, or the attempt to reduce the world to such a monistic 
basis. Every process, whether appearing in the physical world as motion, 
or in the mental world as thought, feeling, or volition, is a manifestation, a 
mode, of the Absolute. Self-consciousness is an illusion, Taken seriously, 
Lotze’s monism should involve the further consequence of an all-embrac- 


ing, conscious unity of the spiritual life of humanity. This, however, is 


obviously wanting. Opposed to it, is the inexpugnable consciousness of 
individuality, and also the fact of unceasing conflict between individuals 
throughout the entire course of human history. 

But Lotze, the author continues, would attack the pluralletic view by 
urging that it involves the acceptance of the idea of transitive causation, 
which is self-contradictory. In reply, it is contended that the contradiction 
involved is of Lotze’s own making, is in effect a petitio principit. This 
consists in the unwarranted assumption that, according to the pluralistic 
view, the substances which are the bearers of the process of change are in 
themselves quite independent, and so separated that they cannot affect each 
other. Lotze has, indeed, clearly refuted such an Herbartian interpretation 
of the elements of reality, but, according to our author, he refuted it only 
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to fall back into it himself at a later period. The Aow of transitive causa- 
tion we are not able, it is true, to comprehend. But this is not a valid ob- 
jection, since, in the stricter sense, the Aow of every process whatever is 
equally incomprehensible. 

Thus far the discussion proceeds in close relation to Lotze. In what fol- 
lows the writer's pluralistic theory is developed and applied to various 
problems. Advancing to a description of the atoms, the substances under- 
lying all processes in the physical world, Dr. Wartenberg construes them, 
in essentially Leibnizian fashion, as centres offorce. But, unlike the monads 
of Leibniz, they stand in dynamic, causal relations of reciprocal interaction. 
Following Trendelenberg, he derives space (and time) from motion, Space 
may be defined as an ‘attribute of motion.’ Things do not presuppose 
space, but space things. 

In applying his theory to the sphere of life, he discusses at length 
the differentiation of organic from inorganic matter. While biological 
science has been justified in its attempts to offer a mechanical explanation 
of life-processes, it must acknowledge that, after all its efforts, there is an 
inexplicable remainder. The author regards it as one of the tasks of phi- 
losophy to criticise the concepts of science and to point out such /acune, 
leaving the filling of the same by more adequate hypotheses to the special 
sciences concerned. It is insisted, however, that in the biological problem 
at issue appeal must be made to a teleological principle. Only by such a 
principle can the element of form, which characterizes all organic life, be 
explained. ‘‘ For the ‘ Newton of the blade of grass’ whom Kant missed 
and whom the biologists eagerly and hopefully await, will never be born ; 
of this we entertain not the slightest doubt "’ (p. 205). As tothe relation of 
the physical and psychical processes, both materialism and psycho-physical 
parallelism are rejected, along with the already discredited view of idealism. 
The author declares for interaction and a resulting dualism of the most 
pronounced type. A soul substance is as necessary and legitimate for 
thought as is the atom. The one is the centre of psychical functions as 
the other of physical functions. The two types of substances are in 
relations of mutual interaction. The inconceivability of the ow of such 
interaction is no adequate ground for the rejection of the theory. For, as 
already seen, the Aow of the process of purely physical interaction is 
equally an enigma. The principle of the conservation of energy is obvi- 
ously violated by such an explanation. But the principle itself, it is urged 
in reply, holds only for physical processes and is only of empirical validity 
even here. 

In the conclusion Dr. Wartenberg returns to the problem of the unity of 
being. It is now frankly admitted that the plurality for which he has so 
strenuously contended is only a ‘relative plurality." The combination 
of the many in a cosmic unity points unmistakably to an Absolute World- 
ground, the one source of the many substances. The very interaction of 
substances is possible only because of the qualities given to them by the 
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creative World-ground. This World-ground is further defined as a ‘‘tran- 
scendent meta-cosmic principle of being,’’ which can only be conceived as 
‘intelligent, purposive, and creative will’’ (p. 254). 

To criticise the work in detail would involve entering upon nearly all 
the vexed problems of metaphysics. The difficulties which the author has 
upon his hands are obvious. They include not only the difficulties incident 
to the form of pluralism here presented, but also those of a complete dual- 
ism of mind and matter and the extreme form of interaction resulting. A 
single criticism of a fundamental character, so far as the purpose of the au- 
thor is concerned, may here be offered. Dr Wartenberg has contended 
for a pluralism against Lotze’s monism largely, it would seem, in the in- 
terests of the freedom of the individual. But in the end he admits that the 
plurality is only relative and must be referred to a unitary World-ground. 
Is not the difference between the two systems at most one of degree? 
Lotze, too, admits a ‘relative plurality.’ If Dr. Wartenberg has thrust 
the unitary principle further back, he has as a result encountered the enor- 
mous —to me insuperable — difficulties of a transcendent, ‘ extra-cosmic’ 
Deity, while it may be questioned whether he has bettered the case of the 
individual. If all the activities of the many are due, as the author admits, to 
the properties with which a creative will has endowed them, is not this will 
as strictly the cause of every event as if operating by immanent causation. 
The Deity can hardly be excused from responsibility for the world which he 
has made by merely establishing an a/di. W. G. EVERETT. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Maine de Biran: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Metaphysik und der 
Psychologie des Willens. Von ALFRED KUHTMANN. Bremen, Max 
Néssler, 1901.—pp. viii, 195. 


The author of this volume presents a rather elaborate discussion of the 
psychology and philosophy of Maine de Biran, whom he regards of histor- 
ical importance as furnishing the connecting link between the sensation- 
alism of Condillac and the eclecticism and idealism of later French philos- 
ophy. No attempt is made, however, to exalt Maine de Biran to the 
place of a philosopher of the first rank. The purpose of the work is rather 
to show the significance of the problem of the will, with which he almost 
exclusively concerned himself, and to discuss the value of all the literature 
which has gathered about his name. Condillac, Laromiguiére, and De- 
stutt de Tracy naturally appear as prominent figures in the earlier part of 
the work. An attempt is also made to treat the theories of the will held 
by all the leading European philosophers prior to the time of Maine de 
Biran. In the latter part of the work an entire chapter is given to Scho- 
penhauer and Wundt, 

As the philosophy of Maine de Biran is, in a peculiar sense, the product 
of his personality, the record of his life properly receives considerable at- 
tention. This chapter deals somewhat too exclusively with the outward 
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aspects of his life. And yet there are not wanting glimpses into his inner 
history with its almost tragic unrest, which drove him to seek refuge in re- 
ligious mysticism. 

At the close, the author gives a brief statement of his own philosophical 
position, which may be described as a modified agnosticism. The problem 
of metaphysics is unsolved, if not insoluble. This fact, however, does not 
destroy the value of philosophical speculation, which is a necessary form 
of the higher conscious life of the race. 

The book, which shows painstaking scholarship, should prove of. histor- 
ical value. Its chief defect seems to me to be in the use and arrangement 
of material. If all that is here offered could have been fused by some cen- 
tral principle into a progressive and unitary discussion, the interest of the 
work would have been much enhanced. W. G. EVERETT. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Die Erkenntnisstheorie von Tetens: Eine historisch-kritische Studie. Von 
Gustav STORRING. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1gor. 
—pp. viii, 160. 

The writer believes that Tetens has not received justice at the hands of 
those who have gone into his theory of knowledge. Much philological 
work is required, in his opinion, to discover the meaning of this thinker. 
It is worth while to undertake this task, first, on account of the interesting 
historical relations which Tetens’s theory of knowledge bears to Hume, 
Leibniz, and Kant ; secondly, because it has systematic interest. His psy- 
chological genesis of the notions whose validity is discussed in epistemology, 
is valuable even now, while his epistemological theories are, to say the least, 
still stimulating. 

Dr. Stérring gives an interesting exposition and criticism of Tetens’s 
epistemology. In connection with this, he presents his own views on the 
psychical genesis of epistemological notions, the epistemological significance 
of the laws of thought, and a defense of the application of the psycho- 
genetic method in the theory of knowledge. Tetens accepts the genetic 
method ; Kant rejects it. The method is a proper method, only we must 
remember that the psychological derivation of an epistemological concept 
does not necessarily validate that concept. If it is a necessity of thought, 
then the psychological genesis is an excellent heuristical principle for episte- 
mology ; if it is not, it has no epistemological value. Tetens fails to distin- 
guish between psychological necessity and logical necessity, hence he often 
recognizes notions as valid whose psychical genesis he can trace. 

Tetens and Kant agree in distinguishing sensibility and understanding ; 
sensibility and understanding coéperate in the production of all knowledge. 
They also agree that the a frior? functions do not give us knowledge of 
things-in-themselves. They differ in this: For Kant our knowledge has 
objective validity, while, according to Tetens, we never get beyond subjective 
validity. Both Tetens and Kant have been influenced by Hume and 
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Leibniz. Kant's inaugural dissertation of 1770 has influenced Tetens’s 
work of 1777, while this latter work in turn influenced Kant. But Kant 
was influenced by Tetens only in his psychological views, perhaps by the 
psycho-genetic method in a negative manner. Tetens, in turn, was not 
seriously influenced by the Diésserfation. He must have developed his 
standpoint before he read this work, otherwise he could not have misunder- 
stood it as he did and simply read his own views into it. 
FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


Logique de la volonté. Par Pauw Lapte. Paris, Félix Alcan, Editeur. 

1902.—pp. 400. 

Lapie defines a voluntary act as a phenomenon of which the ego believes 
itself to be the cause. The ego believes itself to be the cause of a phe- 
nomenon, when it has predetermined it by judgments. Hence, the will is 
the totality of the phenomena which seem to be determined by judgments. 
Between volition and its logical antecedents there is a rigorous parallelism ; 
all the characteristics of volition correspond with the characteristics of 
the antecedent judgments. 

There are not in the mind two forces, of which the one is irreducible td 
the other. The theory of the will isa part of the theory of the under- 
standing; in logic the will finds the laws which it obeys and the precepts 
which it ought to obey. 

Two questions present themselves. (1) What do the words mean : this 
act is good, this act is possible? How do we conceive our ends and our 
means? (2) Do the voluntary acts show characteristics which are irre- 
ducible to those of their intellectual antecedents? The judgment: This 
act is good, signifies: This act is just. Justice is the establishment of an 
exact proportion between the actions (a) and the sanctions (s). It is 
realized, when in the formula + = a/s the unknown quantity designates a 
constant quantity. But all men do not write the formula correctly. The 
judgment: This act is good, that is just, presupposes judgments in turn, 
two judgments of value, evaluation of the acts and evaluation of the sanc- 
tions. Men evaluate differently actions and sanctions, hence the difference 
in their willing and the errors made by them. 

The voluntary act depends upon a group of judgments, the judgments of 
means, the means of attaining the end. We know these means by analyt- 
ical reasoning, ascending from the end to its causes. That is, the judg- 
ment, ‘I will,’ springs from the union of two judgments: This act is 
good, this act is possible. In turn, the judgment: This act is good, ¢. ¢., 
just, springs from the union of two judgments: This act has such a value, 
this act promises such a quantity of happiness. And each of these propo- 
sitions is the conclusion from a lot of causal inductions. Every time we 
can attach an effect to the activity of an individual and to that alone, we 
modify our opinion of the value of the agent ; every time we note a causal 
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relation between an act and its emotional consequences, we make a judg- 
ment on the happiness of the person acted upon. It is efficient causality 
which creates human value, it is emotional fecundity which gives things 
their value. 

On the other hand, the judgment: This act is possible, also results from 
causal inductions. We believe that an end is realizable when we observe, 
by analytical reasoning, a causal relation between the ideal conceived by 
me and the Ego that conceives the ideal. To will means to know ; to act 
voluntarily, it is necessary to foresee the means and the end of the action. 

But do these combinations of judgments, which lie at the root of willing, 
explain all volitions? What shall we say regarding emotions, which are 
also the cause of volitions? Well, their influence is due not to their emo- 
tional nature, but to their intellectual nature ; they act upon the will only 
in so far as they are implicit judgments upon our value, upon our happi- 
ness, or our power. Pride is a judgment by which we exaggerate our 
value, fear is a judgment by which we foresee the limits of our power. 

Every element of volition is an intellectual fact. But every intellectual 
phenomenon does not contain an element of volition. The will is a par- 
ticular case of the exercise of the intellect, employed in determining the 
causes and the effects of the ‘I. Without intelligence, the will would be 
nothing. But without the will, the soul would be a succession of inductions 
and deductions, combinations and associations of ideas, following a uniform 
course. The will springs from the surprises which the conflicts of those in- 
tellectual operations or their objects excite. The monotonous succession 
of reasonings in accordance with the principle of identity is replaced by the 
inductions and equations of teleology, by the regressions of technology. 
When the ends are fixed, the means found, the act performed, the intel- 
lectual reasonings take their course again until a new shock causes a new 
volitional reasoning to rise up. Thus our mental life is made up of judg- 
ments and reasonings, but some are connected according to their contig- 
uity, their resemblance, or their identity, the others are combined in order 
to determine the ideal and the possible. Being of the same nature as the 
understanding, the will is merely a particular mode of the understanding. 

FRANK THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


L année psychologique. Publiée par A. BrNet, avec la collaboration de 
H. Beaunis, V. Henri, Th. Ribot. Huititme année, 1902.—pp. 757. 
On the score of original articles, this number of the Année psychologique 

maintains the high standard of its predecessors. The investigations are, 

indeed, of unusual range and variety. The editor-in-chief contributes five 
papers on cephalometry ; M. V. Henri writes upon the education of the 
memory ; M. Féré (three papers) on the influence of rhythm upon work ; 
the business editor, M. L. des Bancels, on methods of memorising and on 
diurnal fluctuations of memory; while there are further articles by Dr. 
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Aars on attention, by M. Abt on mirror writing, by M. Bourdon on habit, 
by M. Marage on phonation and audition in recent French literature, and 
by M. d’Alonnes on the part played by voluntary effort in our estimation 
of lifted weights. 

On the other hand, the reviews and abstracts — though many of them 
are as good as usual — are in many cases somewhat cavalier in treatment 
and dogmatic in tone. If this means that modern French psychology is 
ripening towards a system, we need not complain. So far, it is Germany 
that has provided our experimental systems, while France has given us 
memoirs and monographs. M. Foucault’s Psychophysique (reviewed by 
the author himself in the number before us) is an apparent exception to 
this rule; but the book, useful as it is, cannot be ranked as systematic ; 
the writer lacks historical perspective, and is oftentimes superficial in 
treatment. When, however, M. Binet becomes dogmatic, we may hope 
that there is a systematic background to his pronouncements. A modern 
French psychology, written from the experimental standpoint, would be a 
most welcome addition to our technical apparatus. E. B. T. 


L’ Etica evoluzionista: Studio sulla filosofia morale di Herbert Spencer. 
Per Dorr. GUGLIELMO SALVADORI. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1903. 


—pp. x, 476. 

It has been the misfortune of the Spencerian philosophy that, in place of 
a dispassionate and impartial valuation of its merits, it has had to meet 
with an opposition so strong as to be almost virulent, or an undiscrimi- 
nating welcome by eager disciples ready to accept unquestioningly the 
dicta of its author as the final authoritative pronouncement of scientific 
speculation. Hence neither depreciation nor appreciation has helped to 
develop the Spencerian system or to correct its failings, and we are still 
without that candid and thorough examination of the Synthetic Philosophy 
which, on the one hand, would avoid laying too great stress on the merely 
verbal inconsistencies, or even the logical deficiencies in Mr. Spencer's 
presentation of his thought, and on the other, would not slur the real short- 
comings, whether metaphysical, psychological, biological, or ethical, of that 
thought itself, but would endeavor to reach and bring to light what is 
essential and unique in that conception of natural evolution which consti- 
tutes the Lett-motif of his philosophising, and to test critically, in the light of 
our latest scientific knowledge, the specific applications which he has made 
of this principle. It might seem as though the time had come, when sucha 
valuation of the veteran philosopher's life-task might be made ; but we do 
not obtain it in the work before us, though that work is by no means with- 
out value. Dr. Salvadori is an ardent disciple of Mr. Spencer, and it is as 
such that he discusses the Spencerian ethical docrine. He is, however, a 
skilful advocate, who is not content with merely repeating the master’s 
phraseology, but gives an intelligible and carefully reasoned explanation 
and defense of the Spencerian theory of ethics, insisting rightly that it 
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must always be studied in close and necessary connection with the rest of 
the Synthetic Philosophy. In one respect, at least, the defender of the sys- 
tem appears better equipped than its originator ; for Dr. Salvadori is thor- 
oughly at home, not merely in the literature which relates to the Spencerian 
system, but in the whole range of the ethical speculation of our day. If he 
over-rates the value of Mr. Spencer's attempts to harmonize or combine 
the doctrines of the opposed ethical schools, he appears to possess a clearer 
insight into the meaning of representative moralists than did the author of 
the Data of Ethics, and so can enforce the claims of the latter with a 
better chance of a favorable verdict from those who are familiar with the 
development of ethical philosophy. So, too, an adequate appreciation of the 
point of view of the various critics of the Synthetic Philosophy enables him 
not infrequently to meet them successfully on their own ground. Re- 
garded, then, as a defense of the Synthetic Philosophy, this book may be 
confidently recommended ; nothing so able on these lines has, I think, yet 
appeared in English, but it is too wholly a defense to be quite satisfac- 
tory as an exposition or as a criticism. In particular, the author all but 
ignores the essential weakness of the Spencerian metaphysics — a weakness 
which makes the most widely read of the volumes containing the Spen- 
cerian system, the First Princip/es, the most irritating and the least 
stimulating to the well-informed philosophical student. It is this crude and 
uncritical treatment of ontological and epistemological problems, which has 
blinded so many to the real value, within certain limits, of his evolutionary 
formula, and to the gain which has accrued to philosophical method by 
his constant endeavor to correlate it with that of science. Mr. Spencer's 
netaphysical theories, however, do not affect his ethics very directly, and 
Dr. Salvadori may be congratulated on having presented the latter in a 
manner calculated to diminish the misunderstandings and misrepresenta- 
tions to which it has frequently been subjected. E. RITCHIE. 


Les limites de la biologie. Par J. Grasset. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 

iii, 186. 

In his preface, M. Grasset states that he here attempts ‘‘to show that 
biology is not the universal and sole science, that the biological conception 
and the biological point of view are not the only modes of thought and 
apprehension, and that biology has limits which separate it from other 
sciences and other kinds of knowledge.’’ With this end in view, M. 
Grasset gives us a work which consists very largely of extracts from a 
somewhat heterogeneous mass of writers, no fewer than one hundred and 
eight being quoted. M. Grasset’s own contribution to the question of the 
relation of biology to the other sciences does not appear wholly satisfactory. 
He seems to confuse two very different theses. In maintaining that biology 
is not the only science, or even the science ‘ par excellence,’ he is on sure 
ground ; and he has an easy task in pointing out a certain extravagance of 
pretention involved in the phraseology sometimes used by such writers as 
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Haeckel and Spencer. But he also aims to show that the various sciences, 
physics, biology, physiology, psychology, and ethics, constitute different 
kinds of knowledge, each of which may be pursued independently of, and 
as unrelated to, the rest. The author admits that this doctrine is old- 
fashioned, and we may well doubt whether it can ever be rehabilitated. 
It should be added that, while this little book is controversial in character, 
and contains not a little debatable matter, it is throughout fair-minded and 
courteous in tone. E. RITCHIE. 


Essais de critique et d histoire de philosophie. Par S. KaRPPE. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1902. — pp. 224. 

Much of the matter contained in this volume is a genuine contribution 
to the study of a current of speculative thought, the importance of which 
has been hardly sufficiently recognized by most historians of philosophy. 
The part played by Jewish thinkers in moulding, or at least in modifying, 
the character of European speculation has been much greater than is com- 
monly supposed. The perusal of the book before us leads to the wish that 
its author might give us in consecutive and complete form the whole story 
of this Semitic influence. The essays, with the exception of one on Herder 
as the precursor of Darwin, are concerned with certain phases of Jewish 
philosophy in relation to the thought of Christendom. The first deals 
with the system of Philo, as shaping the doctrines and determining the 
method of exegesis in the Early Church. The following essay shows the 
effects on primitive Judeo-Christianity of the Jewish gnostic sects, older than 
Christianity itself and in some sort anticipating it in spirit and dogma; 
their characteristics being anti-legalism and an insistence on the mediator- 
ial idea. 

The most interesting and important part of M. Karppe’s work, how- 
ever, will be found in those essays which are devoted to Maimonides and 
to Spinoza. In the third essay, the two thinkers are compared and the 
extent of Spinoza’s indebtedness to the medizval philosopher is discussed. 
Maimonides's influence is rightly viewed as most clearly shown in Spinoza’s 
ethical intellectualism. In a very interesting discussion on Richard Simon 
and Spinoza, it is demonstrated that to the latter rather than to the former is 
due the title of the founder of Biblical Criticism. That the great Jew was by 
far the bolder and more clear-sighted critic is certainly true, but the s- 
totre critique du Vieux Testament had probably a stronger and more 
direct effect upon the current conception of the Biblical writings than had 
the 7ractatus Theologico-Politicus. n the other essays of which Spinoza 
is the subject, a strong emphasis is laid on the mystical factor in his 
thought ; this is not to be regretted, as so many of his commentators over- 
look or depreciate this in their endeavor to do justice to his scientific out- 


look and his logical acumen. 
E. Rircuie, 
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Studien sur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Fichteschen Wissenschaftslehre 
aus der Kantischen Philosophie. Von Witty Kapirz. Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichard, 1902.—pp. 132. 


In this volume we have a careful study of Fichte’s philosophical develop- 
ment down to the time of the writing of the Grundlage der gesammten 
Wissenschaftslehre. Section |. gives a brief sketch of the development of 
Fichte’s thought before his acquaintance with Kant's writings. Then fol- 
lows, in Section II., a summary of those features of the critical philosophy 
which are important for the author's purpose. The third section discusses 
the modification and development which this philosophy passed through 
in the hands of Fichte, before he really worked out a system of his own; 
while the fourth and last section treats of the origin of the Wissenschaftslehre. 
Throughout the book, references are made to certain hitherto unpublished 
letters and fragments to which the author has had access, and some of 
which are here printed as an appendix. 

In his account of Fichte’s early philosophical development, Dr. Kabitz 
lays stress upon the influence of Lessing and Rousseau. Fichte’s phi- 
losophy of religion shown traces of Lessing, while the influence which 
Rousseau exerted upon him appears in his interest in education and in his 
exaltation of practical over speculative matters. As to Spinoza, Dr. Kabitz 
is inclined to think that his influence upon Fichte during this period has 
been greatly over-estimated. Fichte undoubtedly knew something of 
Spinoza’s doctrines, but there is no good evidence to show that he had 
read Spinoza; his acceptance of determinism may have been due to the 
influences of Crusius, with whose writings he was certainly familiar. 

In the modifications which the critical philosophy received at the hands 
of Fichte, the rationalistic tendency which he shared with Kant becomes 
more and more apparent. This tendency was fostered by his acquaintance 
with Reinhold’s doctrines. The influence of Reinhold is further seen in 
Fichte’s attempt to give philosophy a psychological basis, rather than the 
logical one which Kant gave it. 

The skepticism of Aenestdemus made a profound impression upon Fichte. 
It was the influence of this work which led him to that complete recon- 
struction of philosophy for which a long development had been preparing 
him. In his consideration of the origin of the Wissenschaftslehre, the 
author devotes himself to a study of an unpublished manuscript, in which 
Fichte discusses many of the problems which he afterwards dealt with in 
the Grundlage of 1794. This discussion is too detailed for consideration 
here. It is evident, however, that the manuscript is of considerable value, 
and it is to be hoped that it may be edited and published before long. 

ELLen Biiss TALBOT. 

Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 
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Les caracteres. Deuxiéme édition revue augmentée d'une préface nouvelle. 

Par Fr. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. xxxvi, 247. 

The first edition of this book was printed in 1894, and exhausted some 
time ago. The demand for a second edition testifies to its readable char- 
acter and the wide interest in its theme, and the controversial matter con- 
tained in the new preface gives some indication of the marked attention 
that both book and theme have received from French psychologists. 

The theory of character forms for M. Paulhan the link between the psy- 
chological theory, stated in L'activité mentale et les éléments de l' esprit 
(1889), and the ethical theory, which has not as yet appeared in any 
systematic treatise. The teleological principle, which is so conspicuous in 
his psychology, makes the transition a very direct one. In psychology we 
are already dealing with modes of organization, and these enable us to 
define both the various possible types and the one ideal type. The book 
before us distinguishes abstract psychical groups in two ways: (1) by de- 
gree of internal organization, from perfect systematization to complete 
incoherence ; (2) by the predominance of single tendencies, from special 
and egoistic to general and disinterested. These groups are by admission 
of the author abstract, because, when applied to actual individuals, they 
serve as marks for characterization, and not divisions for classification. 
And it is this method of study that M. Paulhan defends against his critics, 
notably MM. Fouillée, Binet, Ribot, and Malapert. The outcome of the dis- 
cussion would seem to be the conclusion that in studies of character we are 
dealing not with types, but with indefinite variations of type. Some doubt 
is certain to arise in the mind of the reader as to the profitableness of an 
attempt to enumerate all the ways in which human nature might vary and 
and still be human nature. A method such as that employed in this book 
lacks the exactness of distinctions made upon biological grounds, and the 
significance of distinctions made frankly upon ethical grounds. In detail 
the book is clever and interesting. The author is at his best in the field of 
portrayal and illustration. RALPH BARTON PERRY. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Problem of Metaphysics and the Meaning of Metaphysical Explana- 
tion: An Essay in Definitions. By HARTLEY BuRR ALEXANDER. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 130. 

As the title indicates, the aim of the author is not primarily to reach a final 
solution, but to make explicit the meaning of certain concepts which must 
be understood in order to approach the metaphysical problem intelligently. 
At the outset it is argued that all knowing, whatever its form, finds its 
motif in an organic need felt by the individual. Knowledge is next shown to 
be of two kinds : (2) immediate knowledge, including direct intuition and 
rational insight ; and (4) representative knowledge, including descriptive 
representation, wherein the meaning is partly contained in the symbol or 
may readily be substituted for it, and purely symbolical knowledge, wherein 
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the true meaning can never be substituted for the symbol. The object of 
knowledge is then discussed, with particular reference to Bradley's A/- 
pearance and Reality ; and the conclusion is reached that a merely dialec- 
tical procedure results in ambiguities and evasions, that it ‘‘ defines reality 
conceptually rather than in terms of things and qualities, and discredits fact 
for the sake of theoretical consistency.’’ Passing on to the subject of ex- 
planation, the author shows that in all explanation there is presupposed 
an equivalence between symbol and object, which, however, is not an 
equivalence of quality but equality, z. ¢., a likeness of function in thought. 
Explanation must hence proceed on the principle of identity, or the principle 
of causation, efficient or teleological, or the principle of sufficient reason. In 
explanations by the principle of identity, we proceed by emphasizing either 
the repetitions or the quality of the unit in terms of which the explanation 
is made, 7. ¢., we explain either in terms of quantitative measurement or 
by means of universals and generic ideas. The principle of causation in- 
cludes final and efficient cause as its essential subdivisions, while the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason, involving both identity and causation, concerns 
itself with the problem of purpose and intention, which is the problem of 
teleology, and to the solutions of which every ontology is only propedeutic. 
The desire for knowledge being created by our needs, the satisfaction of the 
need is the limit of knowledge and of explanation. Hence our truth must 
always be relative, human truth, and our ultimate gauge of reality is that 
reality is what it seems to us. 

The conclusion reached by the author at the close of his careful discus- 
sion may be stated in his own words: ‘‘The problem [of metaphysics] 
itself may be variously stated ; it may be a quest for the essence of things, 
or for a reality within things themselves, or for their truths. But in every 
case the real object of the inquiry is the discovery of a ground or raison 
a’ étre which shall seem to us a sufficient reason why reality is what it is. 
Such a ground, it has been held, can only be shown to be satisfying when 
it embodies a motive or a purpose intelligible to us in terms of our motives 
and our purposes. . . . Hence all our philosophy and all our science 
which is to amount to anything or mean anything must be anthropocentric 
and psychomorphic.”’ B. H. Bove. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Psychopathological Researches. By Boris Sipis. G. E. Stechert, New 

York, 1902. — pp. xxii, 329. 

This is a book on the ‘subconscious self.’ Dr. Sidis and Drs. William 
A. White and George M. Parker have here reported the details of several 
cases of mental abnormality which they have treated successfully through 
what they believe to be the control of the subconscious selves of the 
patients. Only a few typical cases are reported, and the discussion of the 
theories and principles underlying the method of treatment is relegated, as 
we are told in the introduction, ‘‘to another work soon to appear under the 
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title ‘ Principles of Psychology and Psychopathology.’’’ A brief outline of 
certain of the theories is sketched in the introduction by Dr. Sidis. 

This method of only partially revealing theories which are evidently well 
advanced towards maturity in the minds of the writers, and of publishing 
applications before giving out explanations, makes it very difficult to form 
any final judgment of the value of the work, As mere cases of abnormal- 
ity, these which are now reported add relatively little to the knowledge 
already at hand from the study of other cases. As cases which have been 
successfully treated, they are of much practical interest. If they are cases 
which have been more intelligently diagnosed than earlier cases, and have 
been cured by the application of more fully developed and more rational 
methods than have ever been employed before, then they may be cases of 
first class importance. But their first class importance is not obvious from 
the present discussion. It is by no means certain from the few cases re- 
ported, or from the manner of the progress of these cases, that the cure was 
due to the alleged control of the subconscious. The uncertainty in regard 
to the meaning of the cases may be due to the preliminary character of the 
reports, or it may be due to fundamental defects in the theories and methods 
of treatment which the writers are advocating. This is just the question 
which it is impossible to answer until more evidence comes in. 

The first case is that of a girl of thirteen, who suddenly passed from her 
normal condition into a boisterous, profane, and dangerous abnormal state. 
She was hypnotized, and exhibited all the usual phenomena of hypnosis. 
During the hypnotic state it was suggested to her that she would return to 
her normal condition and again be good as she used to be. This sugges- 
tion could not be carried over directly from the hypnotic state to the usual 
waking condition of the patient,-but it was possible to carry the suggestion 
over indirectly through normal sleep. During hypnosis suggestion was 
given as emphatically as possible, and then the patient was told to pass into 
normal sleep. This normal sleep seems to constitute a kind of link be- 
tween the hypnotic state and the usual wakening state. As the suggestion 
to be good began to affect ordinary waking life, the hypnotic experi- 
ments were abandoned for fear of interfering with the natural course of 
recovery. 

The second case is that of a man who, through the use of alcoholic 
beverages, temporarily lost consciousness. Hypnotic experiments brought 
out the fact that his apparent loss of consciousness was not a change to 
mere automatism, but the substitution of a subconscious self for the normal 
self. This appeared in the fact that the subconscious self was reéstablished 
in the hypnotic state and gave a full account of the man’s doings during 
the period of its supremacy. 

The third case illustrates the growth of a suicidal tendency in a young 
girl. It was traced through hypnosis to a series of events entirely forgotten 
by the ordinary personal consciousness, These events, which suggested 
suicide and were then apparently forgotten, continued to operate in the sub- 
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conscious self as sources of auto-suggestion. Periodically these auto-sug- 
gestions became strong enough to overwhelm the normal personality. 

The fourth case is that of a highly organized system of melancholic 
ideas. The melancholic personality thus formed had to be broken up by 
appealing to a subconscious self which appeared in the hypnotic state and 
was much more cheerful. The method was the same in this as in the first 
case. After the cheerful personality was discovered, it was carried over 
through normal sleep to the waking life. 

The fifth case is one in which a young woman had acquired an appar- 
ently permanent distortion of the ankles, a serious hypersensitiveness of 
the skin, and an abnormality of the circulation in the lower extremities 
through an accidental sprain. The sprain had entirely healed, so far as the 
tissues were concerned, and the case was not approachable through the ordi- 
nary means of clinical treatment. Because of restrictions imposed by the 
family, appeal to hypnosis was not possible in this case. Treatment here 
consisted in a series of efforts to secure voluntary movements on the part 
of the patient. It is significant for any evaluation of the cases reported in 
this book, that the suggestions in this case were addressed to the personality 
normally and ordinarily present. The case seems to fit only very loosely 
into any category of subconscious personality. 

The sixth and last case is one which would ordinarily pass for epilepsy, 
but was shown by hypnotization to consist in a succession of irruptions of a 
subconscious self which was controlled by certain memories and motives 
not known to the normal personality. The subconscious self was brought 
under control in a series of hypnotic experiments, and was eliminated after 
a long struggle, by absorbing it into the normal self. 

The theory which is somewhat incompletely suggested and applied to all 
these cases is that the abnormalties described are purely functional. The 
patients suffered on the physiological side from a functional separation or 
dissociation of certain formerly well-established neuron-aggregates. This 
functional dissociation is not an actual organic degeneration of neuron 
tissue, but is a preliminary stage, which, if not checked, will always be fol- 
lowed by true organic degeneration. The whole neuron system of the 
normal individual comes to be broken up by such functional dissociations 
into a series of systems which are functionally, but not organically, 
separate. Each sub-group of neurons is the physiological seat of a sub- 
conscious personality. Subconscious personalities produced by functional 
dissociation appear clearly in every case of hypnosis, which is itself noth- 
ing but a stage of functional division of the neuron system. The mode of 
treating a patient, based upon this theory, is to hypnotize him, get control 
of the various subconscious personalities, and then by suggestion knit 
together a normal and well-organized personality, thus absorbing the other 
personalities and making them subordinate to the one true personality. 

Functional dissociation is the only type which can be successfully treated 
by the method advocated. If actual degeneration of the neuron tissues 
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sets in, the case passes out of the sphere of psychopathology into the sphere 
of physiological pathology. The method of determining whether a case is 
in the functional stage or is due to actual degeneration, is to search for recol- 
lections of the normal state or the pathological state by means of hypnosis. 
So long as the patient can recover the lost state through hypnosis, or can 
perform reactions appropriate to the normal personality, the case is one of 
functional insanity, and can be approached by the methods described for 
reorganizing the self. 

The presentation of cases and of theory by these authors is not satisfac- 
tory to the unprejudiced reader. That there are cases of abnormal mental 
life which can be cured by a systematic effort to reconstruct personality 
around some rational nucleus, no one is disposed to doubt. That there 
are periods of conscious life which do not seem to integrate with the ordi- 
nary systems of association that constitute the recognized self, every one 
will admit who studies carefully even the most commonplace facts of normal 
life. That hypnosis is a form of dissociation comparable to these ordinary 
lapses from normal associative consciousness, though more marked and 
definite in type, seems to be the generally accepted view. If the term sub- 
conscious is needed to express certain of these facts and to guide in the 
efforts toward the reorganization of disorganized personality, then it is cer- 
tainly important that the term should be clearly defined and intelligently 
used. If reorganization requires the use of means which are in themselves 
directly related to the dissociations which are to be overcome, then it is 
well that serious and extended experiments along these lines should be 
undertaken and fully reported. A few cases somewhat incompletely dis- 
cussed will not establish the thesis of these writers. 

There is at present a good deal of mythology about the ‘ subconscious,’ 
and a good deal of apparent mystery about the motives of those who use 
‘suggestion’ in its various forms. The only way to dispel this vague- 
ness and uncertainty in our science of mental life is to be clear in theory 
and principle, and well supported in the materials on which to formu- 
late these theories. The book before us is not satisfactory either in its 
theory or in its materials. The optimistic confidence of the writers on 
the basis of the cases reported is certainly not warranted. It is not im- 
possible that in several of the cases the whole machinery of hypnotiza- 
tion was unnecessary by-play. Indeed, one case was successfully treated 
without the direct control of anything that could be called a subconscious 
self. Another one of the cases seems to have dragged along as it did just 
because the hypnotic experiment interfered seriously with the integration 
of the normal personality. The writers show themselves unable to con- 
sider the cases without prejudice and in the truly empirical spirit ; for they 
continually reiterate, in regard to the case which was treated without hyp- 
nosis, the wholly unfounded belief that cure was slower than it would have 
been if they had been able to apply hypnosis. Furthermore, in a number 
of instances, especially in the one which dragged along so discouragingly, 
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they found it necessary to modify their methods, so that it was after all not 
the subconscious self which was most important for the recovery. There 
is certainly need of more light on all these matters, and there is need of a 
more critical and definite use of terms. The theory will be put on a valid 
basis only when its fundamental conceptions are such that they can be ac- 
cepted by the psychology of normal life as well as by psychopathology. 
We shall look with interest for the forthcoming, more elaborate treatise, in 
which the writers may succeed in clearing up the difficulties which we find 
in this book, and may succeed in establishing a method of treatment which 
will be of first class importance in dealing with functional insanity. 
CHARLES H. Jupp. 
YALe UNIvVeRsITy, 


Lamarck: His Life and Work. With Translations of his writings on Or- 
ganic Evolution. By ALpHeus S. PACKARD. New York, Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1901.—pp. xii, 451. 

This volume of Professor Packard's on Lamarck’s life and work is both 
extremely interesting and very valuable. An extended sketch of Lamarck 
and his theory, as well as of his work ‘‘as a philosophical biologist,’’ has. 
been indeed a great desideratum, and the increasing interest in Lamaickism 
will find real satisfaction in the charming biography and careful treat- 
ment which Professor Packard has written. The author is peculiarly well 
fitted for the task, since he writes enthusiastically with a disciple’s apprecia- 
tion of a master. ‘‘ The name of Lamarck,"’ he says, ‘‘ has been familiar 
to me from my youth up. When a boy I used to arrange my collection of 
shells by the Lamarckian system, which had replaced the old Linnzan 
classification. For over thirty years the Lamarckian factors of evolution 
have seemed to me to afford the foundation on which natural selection rests, 
to be the primary and efficient causes of organic change, and thus to ac- 
count for the origin of variations, which Darwin assumed as the starting 
point or basis of his selection theory. It is not lessening the value of 
Darwin's labors, to recognize the originality of Lamarck’s views, the vigor 
with which he asserted their truth, and the heroic manner in which against 
adverse and contemptuous criticism to his dying day he clung to them"’ 
(p. vii). In Professor Packard's opinion, it is with justice that the French 
regard Lamarck ‘‘as the real founder of organic evolution."’ 

The materials for the biography have been most carefully and laboriously 
collated with a view to this work. Professur Packard has visited Paris 
and the place of Lamarck’s birth ; he has examined the family records, and 
in general has exhausted all available sources of information, The result 
is an unusually fine portrayal of Lamarck’s life, from the time of his birth to 
the pathetic scene of his death and the tragic neglect of his burial. The 
illustrations, which include portraits of Lamarck from old engravings, 
pictures of his birthplace and place of burial, and reproductions of fac- 
similes of his autograph, form an attractive feature of the volume, while 
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the appended bibliography of Lamarck's writings will be convenient and 
serviceable. 

During the progress of the biography, Professor Packard treats of La- 
marck's share in the reorganization of the Jardin des Plantes and Museum 
of Natural History, and devotes a separate chapter (IV) to Lamarck’s work 
as professor of invertebrate zodlogy at the museum. Chapters VII-XIII 
are concerned successively with Lamarck’s labors in the fields of meteor- 
ology and physical science, in geology, in invertebrate paleontology (of 
which Lamarck is said to be the founder), in general physiology and biology, 
in botany, and in zodlogy. Chapter XIII presents the evolutionary views 
of Buffon and of Geoffroy St. Hilaire. The evaluation of Buffon's contri- 
bution to the development of the theory of evolution seems to the present 
reviewer somewhat severe. One may be irritated by Buffon’s cautious (or 
ironical) presentation of tentative views, and recognize the fact that he was 
not of the stuff of which scientific martyrs are made, and still dissent from 
the dictum that ‘‘ he possessed little of the spirit or aim of the true investi- 
gator’ (p. 201). In Chapter XIV, the views of Erasmus Darwin are care- 
fully stated, and his relation to Lamarck judicially treated. The latter 
discussion is continued in Chapter XV, which deals with the question : 
‘*When did Lamarck change his views regarding the mutability of 
species?'’ Mr. Samuel Butler, in his Zvo/ution, Old and New, has taken 
it for granted, on the strength of Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s ‘‘ incorrect "’ 
use of the word ‘ partisan,’ that Lamarck was a ‘“‘ partisan of immutability till 
1801,'" and intimates that the secret of Lamarck's sudden conversion lies in 
a French translation (1800) of Dr. Darwin's poem, Zhe Loves of the Plants. 
Mr. Butler argues that ‘‘ Lamarck —the most eminent botanist of his time 
— was sure to have heard of and seen this, and would probably know the 
translator [M. Deleuze], who would be able to give him a fair idea of the 
Zoonomia."’ In opposition to this irresponsible suggestion, and likewise in 
opposition to Krause’s hasty assumption in referring to Lamarck as “ evi- 
dently a disciple of Darwin,’’ Professor Packard concludes, with apparent 
justice, it would seem, that ‘‘ from the internal evidence of Lamarck’s writ- 
ings we therefore infer that he was in no way indebted to Erasmus Darwin 
for any hints or ideas *' (p. 225). There is ‘‘every reason to suppose that 
Lamarck's theory of descent was conceived by himself alone, from the evi- | 


dence which lay before him in the plants and animals he had so well studied 
for the preceding thirty years, and that his inspiration came directly from 
nature and not from Buffon, and least of all from the writings of Erasmus ) 
Darwin"’ (p. 231). ‘*To Huxley's rather pointed question: ‘It would | 
be interesting to know what was the occasion of Lamarck’s change of 
view between 1779 and 1802?''’ — Professor Packard would agree with 
Osborn in answering that ‘‘this change was probably due to [Lamarck’s] | 
change of studies from botany to zodélogy, for it was upon animal life that 
his theory was developed"’ (From the Greeks to Darwin, p. 155). More- 
over, Professor Packard takes issue with the generally assumed suddenness 
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of Lamarck's conversion, and, in Chapter XVI, essays to trace ‘‘ the steps 
in the development of Lamarck’s views on evolution before the publication 
of his Philosophie sodlogigue. 

The succeeding three chapters give us the contents of the Philosophie 
sodlogigue, ‘‘ Lamarck’s Theory as to the Evolution of Man,"’ and ‘‘ La- 
marck’s Thoughts on Morals, and on the Relation between Science 
and Religion."’ In these accounts of Lamarck's speculative and theoret- 
ical views, the author has done wisely in preferring, by means of abstracts 
and translations, to let Lamarck tell his own story, rather than to comment 
at length ‘‘on points about which the ablest thinkers and students differ 
so much" (p. ix). Moreover, this plan is a matter of special commenda- 
tion, inasmuch as the writings which Professor Packard has translated and 
incorporated in his volume, have been for the most part hitherto inacces- 
sible to the ordinary student. 

The closing chapter of the work, entitled ‘‘ The Relations between La- 
marckism and Darwinism ; Neolamarckism,"’ is written from the point of 
view of the author's well-known advocacy of Neolamarckism. It is im- 
portant in that it gives a good sketch of the beginnings and development 
of Neolamarckism, and cites ‘‘the conclusions and opinions of upwards of 
forty working biologists, many of whom were brought up, so to speak, in 
the Darwinian faith, to show that the pendulum of evolutionary thought is 
swinging away from the narrow and restricted conception of natural selec- 
tion, pure and simple, as the sole or most important factor, and returning 
in the direction of Lamarckism'’ (p. 424). A. LEFEVRE. 
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NOTES. 


We regret to announce the sudden death of Professor Ritchie, of the 
University of St. Andrews, which occurred during the first week of Febru- 
ary. Professor Ritchie graduated at the University of Edinburgh, and was 
at one time Fellow and Tutor in Jesus College, Oxford. Since 1894 he has 
been Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at St. Andrews. He has written 
extensively on philosophical subjects, having published a number of books 
and contributed important papers to philosophical magazines. In our next 
number we hope to publish a fuller account of Professor Ritchie's life and 
work. 

Dr. Edward Franklin Buchner has been called to the Professorship of 
Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University of Alabama. 

Dr. W. G. Smith, Lecturer on Experimental Psychology at King's Col- 
lege, University of London, and formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics at 
Smith College, has been appointed an Additional Examiner in Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh for a term of four years. 

Professor Erich Adickes has accepted a call from Kiel to become Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius at Miinster i. W. 
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